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7 NO INSURANCE. © THE BRIGHTEST COMPANION 


wo = FOR LEISURE 
2K ARSONSWE 


HOURS 
: (NOT A NEWSPAPER.) 


EK] 


«10 INTEREST, 10 ELRVATE, 10 AMUSE LY 


[Prick One Penny. 


-No. 10.] ee ~ SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. eRe a 


iNcaN SUNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION 


PRIZES value over £600. e 
a FOR YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. 


‘ Competitors not to be over 17 years of age. 
The first of these Monthly Copmettions will be on August Ist next, followed by oshers on Sept. 


a 
a Sy 80th, October 31st, November SUth, December Sist, &c., &e., unul further notice. 
2 ; There is no element of chance in these Competitions, the winning of a prize depending entirely on 
“2 the perseverance and trouble taken to collect the wrappers. 
f be Competitions are held every month, so failure in one does not discourage but stimulates toa 


fresh effort. 


ot ee : PRIZES walue over £600. 


nly a \enH'Ss Love for cleanliness encourages her | 60 Silver Keyless Lever Watches value £4 4s. each. 
: ‘ungly in the struggle with dirt. 100 Silver Keyless Watches value 30s. each. : we . 
ay nor in Koo ag tnoeeans dead mot 8 ‘Pricycles ands Safety Bicycles.] _ Where ‘“ Sustiar Soar” is used scalding 
’ ser, causing heartbreaking. worry and EXTRA PRIZES. and boiling is rendered unnecessary, and 
' ay—only those who can and wiil appre- Unsuccessful Competitors who have sent in not less than 24" Coupons” will receive, free of cost and | rubbing, so hurtful to fingers and clothes, is 
ence between a good and bad soap are | postage paid, a facsimile reproduction (size 164 in. by 114 in.) of the parnting by W. PB. Brith, R.A. extibited : : 1s 
tral to Sunlight Soap. 7 the poe Acadeny, 19, and named by us“ So Clean.” ‘The lualy Jelegraph, July Lith, ISM, says avoided. With the old adulteratec soaps 
cioeu tush you to ue Sunlight Soap without of it:—“ A charming little picture.”| When this picture ts out of print others will take tts place. ic j i 
for yourself; and that you may make | SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COMPETITION, 2,000 Prizes of 5s. cach. clothes wear out quicker than lightning. 
have DS lore dealers to return the Names of vidnuere - each Month Competition will be advertised in ® TIT BITS and “ANSWERS” the | The ‘‘ SUNLIGHT Soap takes the dirt out 
| ssatisicd purchaser. - third week o: e month following. Send full Name and Address on Post card for Rules to = eae = : 
oyou love tir play? Give Sunlight Soap a trial: LEVER BROS., Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, Near BIRKENHEAD. without injuring the finest material. 


This preparation of Cocoa is exceedingly 
soluble and easily digested. It makes a most 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. 


A, PRIZE Gold Medal, 
MEDALS. Paris, 1889. 


TO SECURE THIS 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY’S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


; For House Decoration, for 
Renewing Faded Furniture, 
Boo-Chow Cnamel 25 
there is nothing to equal it. 
DRIES IN FIVE MINUTES. 


THE SAFEST AND CLEANEST TO WORK! HAS NO SMELL! 


O0-CHOW ENAMEL IS SIMPLY PERFECT, pleasant and cleanly to use, hardens rapidly, and gets 

harder with time, has a brilliant permanent gloss, does not chip or skin in tho tins, and is impervious to 
moisture. Made in all tho Art Colours, and cach colour is intermixable. 

The FOO-CHOW OAK and MAHOGANY ENAMELS aro scarcely distinguishable from the real wood. Can 
be used on any surface (oily or greasy). As a Floor Stain or Varnish they are unequalled. The 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze are simply invaluable, the effect being equal to Leaf Gilding. For Baths 
it is made in White, Aqua Marine, and Cerulean Blue. GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and ALL COLOURS. 
FOO-CHOW ENAMEL is sold everywhere in Sixpenny and One Shilling Tins. 


SEND FOR PATTERN CARD, POST FREE. 


FOO-CHOW ENAMEL sold everywhere in Gd. and Is. Tins, or from the Manufacturers, three stamps extra 
D. MACPHERSON & CO., KNOT MILL, MANCHESTER. 


] are the Manu- 

: LEWIS facturers of the 

; fine first - class 
: Velveteen which is now well-known | 
all over the World. It is Fast Pile 
and Fast Dyed, and every inch is 
GUARANTEED. 


eae of this BEAUTIFUL VELVETEEN in Black and all the 
ae ful Colours now worn, is 2/- a yard. This quality Velveteen is 
a iGubest Drapers at 3/6, 4/6, and 5/6 a yard. The public, although 
rr “now it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
‘acturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteen. > 


1a 2 
~ask Ladies to write for Patterns of this Extraordinary Velveteen. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether ILEWIS'S, cf Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velvetcen more than it deserves. 
LEWIS'S PAY CARRIAGE ON ALL ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


. ESS MATERIALS for the Present Season. Ladies who desire to be Well Dressed should write to LEWIS'S for Patterns of New Dress Materials. They will be astonished at the value 
offered. Please mention Pearson's Weekly and address in full. 


EW iIs’s,, in Market Street, MIA NCHESTER 


All communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Publishing and Editorial Officeg:--Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, a 


y 


‘© Woman’s Crowning Glory is her Hair.” 


t 
. ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 
KOKO FOR THE HAIR isa tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes the hair to grow 

LUXTHUIANTLY, keeps it seft and pliant, imparts to it the LUSTRE AND FRESHNESS OF YOUTH, eradicates dandriff, 

: PREVENTS HAIR PROM FALLING, 18 THE MUST CLEANLY of all hair preparauons, and is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 

4 to suppose that at any age, period or condition of life, the Hair can or 

) ITIS A MISTAKE should be allowed to take care of itself, and that it does not require 
some dressing to stimulate and inaintain its grow:h. That KOKO FOR THE HAIR is the best preparation 

4 fur this purpose is conceded by all who have given it a tral, 


If you have trouple te paoeare it, send Postal Order for 48, 6d. or 2a. 6d, to 


\ Teck Buildings, Eari’a Court, London, und receive a Kotte, under cover, Free by Parcel Post, or call st 


233, R gent Street. ato the wonderful hare on exhibition 
: ’ 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO READERS OF ‘“PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 
e % : Any reader forwarding 
: this Coupon and P.O. 
rla O @ or a for Two Shillings, and 
Five Stamps to pay 
postage, package, &c., 
will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid. One regular 12 oz. Bottle of 
Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it 1s ord: red not later than ten days from date 
of this Coupon, We make the otter solely for trial, knowing it creates & demand when once used; and 
this large bottle gives it a fan tral. We tind it better to thus pricucally give away one bottle to make 
a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any person into whose hands this offer comes 
may avail themselves of it. 


You can order at once on 
receipt of this Coupon. 

Address all orders, with 
Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS (0., 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl's Court, London. 


This Coupon may be re- 
newed after the expiration 
of tho ten days by writing 
to us, providing we are then 
issuing these Trial Bottle 
Coupons. 

This Coupon will be received 
at Kal’s Court, or 233. Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented 


Ask for (BELLHOUSE’S) PATENT 


LECTRIC 


Anti-Rheumatic 


TOWEL. 


Size about 21 by 45. No. Lquality, 2.6 each. No. 2 quality, 
cach, ‘To be obtained through all respectable draners, 
hosters, chemists, and druggists. Also the ELECTRIC 
LUNG AND CHEST PROTECTOR. No. 1 Quality, Single, 
26; Double, 46 cach. No.2 Quality, Single, 4.6; Double, 
Geach. Preventative and Cure for Rheumatian, Neuralgia, 
Indiaestion, Liver Complaints, éc. 

IMPORTAN LE 'TESTIMONIAL.— Mr. J. H. Epwarps, 
D.D.S., A.Ph., 8.G.B., late Surgeon Dentist to Ardwick and 
Ancoats Hospital and Dispensary, writes: “Having used 
your Towe) in several acute cascs of Neuralgia, 1 have 
great pleasure to inform you they surpass in promptitude 
of action and degree of efficacy any outward application I 
- have hitherto tried. I shall advise it in preference to 
Registered Trade Mark. nny other.” 


Write for Circulars containing Copy of Press Opinions and Testimonials, and 


- 


with 


’ 
i FOR ALL AGES. 
i 4 
; adhere to the Target, and indicate the $ 
s aD = 
Arrow and Target, 2+. 
Arrow and ‘Tar- iy 
get, 36. y 
\ and Fancy Goods - 
Wholesale Trade— 


full particulars to the 
With India Rubber Vacuum Arrow, which will 
score. \S 
Nickel-plated Piste, : 
a Dealers. 
+ LEWIS WILD, 


ANTI-RHEUMATIC COMPANY, 41, High Street, and 4, Peel Street, Manchester. 
———_________._ || 

A NEW GAME FOR LAWN OR PARLOUR, SUITABLE 

Bronze Fistol, 8 in. long, 

@ in. long, with 

Sold by all Toy 
Agent for the 
13, EDMUND PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 


ANTED—EVERY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL containing 

1 Beautiful Lace Apron (special value), 1 Lace Handkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham 

Lace, and 13 Engravings. Carriaze paid for 1/6. A Packet of Beads presented with every 
parcel.—W. COTTON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 


4/9 


ties, remove all obstructions, 
and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the 
sex. Vioxes 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on recciptof 15 or 34 stamps by 
the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, 


12/6 each. 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., 9, Prince , 


PHARSON’S WEE 


| increase it 


! envelopes, iust as they have been received trom 


FASHION FAVOURS LEEDS FABRICS. 


EDMONDSON Se=:" 
Superior Leeos FABRICS 


For Ladies’ Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. 


The Autumn and Winter Fashions are again in favour of Iecds Manufactures, and we have prepared a Magnificent Colleetun 


For 60 years we have supplied the Wholesale Houses with our Noted Fabrics, and we are now supplying them ¢ 


Velveteens of our guaranteed make in 10 qualities. Indigo Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Wate 


SILK SEAL PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide, to lls. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. 
at once for Patterns, 


\ LARGE CONSIGNMENT 
BEAUTIFUL REVERSIBLE 


PEKIN 


P sik RUCS 


i VI 
Size about 60 by 84 inches, in -, ‘ nt AE os Mi 
lovely combination stripes of £10 PRIZE.— 23 200" ae Tee ion FF 
Crimson, Sky, and Gold. offered | angwer at once, enclosing l/-. In addition to awarded. ! 


this month at 49 each. 
are made from waste silks 


EACH. retud 4 ay 
POSTAGE solleeudean Actistic “Buge. 1)- Luncheon Cases, beautifully fitt.d with Case, with name - 
FO R F E M AL E S. bright and handsome in compartments and drawers for the reception O stam ps. 
‘ : . | 6d. EXTRA. appearance besides being of food. Post fre: with result. Address — 
Quickly correct all irregulari- J. J. Mason, Advertisement D-partment, : 


thoroughly serviceable in wear, suitable for 
Travelling Wraps, Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, aud other deerrative 
purposrs, Satisfaction guarantced or cash 
promptly refunded, as they are well worth 


pee TWO RUGS for9.8; Carriage 9d. extra. 
FOUR for 18/-; Carriage 1/3 extra. 
SIX for 26/6; Carriage paid. 


Remember the stock is limited, and those 


UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENTS. 


CLEANSES THE SCALP. 


Rev. Ronr. Buscog, ¥..A., Rathfriland, Co. 
Down, writes:—"I thas& you for introducing 
your valuable pre jon to the notice of the 
English public. Igend for another bottle, and 
state that ina shert time I have found it asefu) 
in cleansing the ecalp and rendering the bair 
soft. I donot see any hairs on the comb since 
I used youy useful and, in comparison with 
others, cherp preparation.” 


PERVSRSITY OF HUMAN RATURE. 

Mrs. Coaaces Watxen, Hammersinith, W., 
writes:—" 1 find‘ Koko for the Hair’ the best 
and most satisfactory preparation that I 
have ever tried. Its cleansing. soothing, and 
strengthening properties render it @ most 
valuable adjunct to the toilet table. I have 
recommended it to many of my friends and 
acquaintances, and if they prefer baldness, lam 
not responsible for the perversity of human 
nature.” 

INVIGORATES WHISKERS. 

Mr. W. J. Stevens, $7, Magdold Road, 
Gloucester, writes :—“ It affords me pleasure to 
state that I have found‘ Koko’ a most excellent 
dresssing for the hair, and also a positive invigor 
ator for the whiskers. 1 may truthfully or 1 
have used many other dressings for the hair, ut 
have found this far surpasses them.” 


THE NICEST DRESSING. 

Miss Axxtk Oaxrey (the “Little Sure Bhot” 
of Buffalo Bills Wild West) wrntes:--" IT use | 
sour * Koko, and tind it the jnicest dressing for 
the hair” 

CLEANSING, INVIGORATING. 
ao shaftesbury Road, Ravenscourt Park. Ww 
June 20th, )s<- 

 Miatawe D.C. Rossirer (the distinosisied 
Mustenmn! is very glad to have an opportunity 
of speakous in the highest terns of * Koko.’ 
She has used it for her three little girls, and 
never found anything 80 cooling, cleansin and 
iivinwating. Since commencing it, ne other | 
preparation for the hair has been used by uny 
of her fanuly." 


NONE EQUAL TO IT. 
Miss Ksiccer, 2, Almerie Road, Battersea 
GW, “begs to say she is delighted with 
ANinongst the numerous preparations 
she les used she finds none to equal it The 
hair requires nu other dressing.” 


FROM “THE PROFESSION.” 


Mr. Hixrv Wistrann, of Toole's Theatre, 
Strand, W.C., writes: t* Koko’ will certainty 


‘ = eee 
WHAT THEY SA 
LIKE IT EXCEEDINGLY. 
Ladv Gerterpry Srook, Maryland, Dumfries, Nts 
the hair wish execedingly, and prefer it to any Et 
hair bas certainly become thicker since I have u 
come off asat did, and falso find it very pleasant na 
the sticky. vasty stuff found in most other washe 
NO FEAR OF FALLING. 
Miss A. Parttars, 14, Princes Road, Great Yu tmoutt 
years Ihave been unable to do anything with ny han 
brush or comb at, as it came out so badly. Pokus 
preparations, but have not received any benetit fron 
‘After having used ‘Koko’ but a short time, I could brs 
without the feast fear of it falling off.” 
FOR CHILDREN'S HAIR. 
Mrs. Oniser, ‘Cwynyrodyn, Wemroe, near Cardit, + 
pleased to alt a word in favour of *Koko.” Totind 1 
) dressing botl; for my own and iny children's hair.” 
HAIR NICE AND SOFT. 
Miss A. Bers. %. Westticld Road, Shipley, York, say ~ 
: better than ans preparation Lever used. There is i 
arrest the fajling off of the har, strengthen aud | ever aftiee tising ut. utd wy hair isasnice and softastl 
crowth, Dhave reconunended it to | ap, ir has eesne off very much for years, but Pima: 
many friends, and in every case it has wiven | eK Oke cit has net done so half as much.” 
Rrenhesuelscny, VERY MUCH IMPROVED. 
IT ACTS LIKE A CHARM. Miss 8. Satnprrs, Hill Farm, Stow Bridge, near Der 
Mrs. W. Stpvey (the well-known actress), 17, |" Your ‘ Koko for the Hair’ gives great satisaction. 
Beauchamp Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W., | consider I have yet given it a fair trial. My hair hai! 
writes:—"I am extremely pleased with your but since using ‘Koko’ it has very much improved, ari 
Preparation for the hair (* koko"), as it acts ; 4 Soft, glossy appearance.” 
like a charm with me.” ‘ ‘ GvooD 7h a ROW, a EPT. 
The Proprietors of * Koko for the gir,’ have em 
THOUSANDS ON FILE. trated thelr work, "Good Hair—How Kept," makinz it . 
Every Extract printed above, together with ; page book on the Human Hair, its Structure, Growth, « 
thousands of other unsolicited testimonials and | vation, Diseases, and their Rational Treatment —Whv 1! 
duplicate orders, are on file in the original | Why it turns Gray ? Why it Splits? &c.—Directions * 
the Hair, with valuable Recipes. Sent post-free on :- 
| Btamps. 


people all over the Kingdom, 


LADIES, write early tv 
and Purchase from (i 31 
of MANUFACTURE. 


TheNEW WINTER PC TTERN 
are NOW READY. 
be forwarded Post f:+« 
application. 


"ot Wi 


Of 


and Designs in all Wool Fabrics, Tweeds, Suitings, Cheviots, Snowflecks, &c., 


Unobtainable Elsewhere. 


The LARGEST STOCK in the Kingdom to select from, and CHEAPEST PRICES GUARANTEED. " 
ee ee re 2 


DIRECT, SAVING THEM the HEAYY intermediate PROFITS. 
Pred 


MANTLE CLOTHS, MANTLE SILKS, MANTLE PLUSHES, 


Carriage paid on parcels over £1 in value to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. = 1.0! 
Please Address-EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, and mention Pivi-os 


THE Too FAT GIVEN AWAY 


Lng Fi WITH EVERY Gd. ant: l- 
e Improv: ills cure Stoutness 
permanently — Never Fait. Send particu- CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN 


lars and 2/6, 4/6, or 10.6 to MEDAL MARKING ‘*' 
DR. CAMERON eee ant 
equiring tro te 


Iinperial Mansions, New Oxford Strect, W.C. entitling Parcin 


OF 


Bursits 


They 


Works, 


yiving £10 prize, every com 
Your Nickel Siive' 


titor will be pre- 
sented with one of Mason's 


atent Wonderful 


No. 6, Lincoln. we 
& 

TOBACCONISTS COM. 
MENCING. Illustrated Guide, 
929 pp., zi. “How to open 
respectably, £20 to £1,000." 
TOBACCONIS!S' OUTF1_ TING 
Co. (Reg.) Offices, 186D, Euston 
Rd., London. Shops fitted tor 
all Trades Manayer—Hy. 


§2 | Myers, Established 1866. 


D'RIDGES 
Excels all others forInfant : 


DR. ROCK'S FEMALt 


r 


Cheinist, Nottingham. 


MONEY. 
YOU WANT A LOAN ON EASY TERMS, without 


F 
I trouble or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. 
H. W. James, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


All communications with reference to chin should be 
; Publishing and 


_* 
: =. +. 


who appreciate o bargain that is at once botb 
useful and ornamental should lose no time 
in securin: afew of these beautiful PEKIN 
RUGS, as such a chance may never occur 


again. Cheques and Postal O-ders payable to . 


JOHN NOBLE, 
THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


gg FE EC ET TE CEE ELL LEA EGE IO ETE) 
sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Gtreet, London EF 
Offices :—Temple Chambers Temple Avenue ae : 


The most Effectual and on 
Nothing ever stands acu’ 
tasteless, QUITE We 
THE MOST DELICATE ra 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. ie! 
under cover, Id. extra. (1 
direct from the UNIVER>* 
19 & 21, QueEN VicTORIA >! 


PERMANENTLY, 


Root, and Branch, Particulars free on receipt 
of stamped directed envelope. 

P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford 

Street, London, W.C. 


HAIR REMOVED 


“ee 


"PREE RAILWAY [INSURANCE 


"| & hel — 
soe 


ee eee 


Vou. I.—No. 10. "oor mane” SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. ee Price One Perry. 
NOTICE TO’ NEWSAGENTS. THE CONFIDENCE TRICK PLAYED | , 4 *2030 theologist affirms thet" De man dat wou 


pray unless he hez cushins to kneel on, mout jes’ e 
as BY DOGS. Frail keep his mouth shet.” : 
—————goa—_—__ 
A LITTLE dog of gentlemanly demeanour was in pos- Hz (newly e ): “So, dear Clara, you are set } 


session of a bone, evidently with some meat upon it, 
and from his confident manner of displaying the bone 
and general behaviour there could be no doubt about 


the treasure eng honestly come by. 


upon to Sweden for our wedding 2 

re Sa course, Edward; you poets the maps 
Sweden is always such a beautiful pink, and pink is so 
becoming to me.” 


————= Ho was sitting, little dog of refined appearance, _i 
I cuasrsp her struggling to my heart, outside a milliner's shop, close to the edge of @ mat: | « Dox'r you think," she said, as che gazed out where 

I whispered love unknown ; and within a foot or so gf a gentleman ina long green | the stars are, ‘that the idea of space is something 
One kiss on her red lips I pressed, overcoat, and a numberof medals, who appeared to | awful and impressive to contemplate?” 

‘And she was all my own. ae the small animal affably. eae : “ Yes," said her escort, who is of an eminently prac. 
I loved her with a love profound : Bieta she pidorenpses pips gt Pree as i ieee yeah nee aig : iwertinine Busigees 
an , when two er ris F soe 

E’en death could not destroy ; of a dissipated and vagabond sort, came loitering oe cease ” a deel of acta ° 
Ei wa ele aly. TMs ne with the bona, tqzateel down with aheis | Frese 3 Bill lookin’ over that 

y some alloy. le one wi ie bone, squa\ own wi eir 1Est BurGuak: “Bill, wot ye in' over tha 
Fee en ee Large oe and watched ee im Ws street. | paper a fe = iat enn ee 

once , ut only for a minute or two: for of a sudden one nd Burglar: “I'm findin' out w ‘lies has 
ie ees a ily 8 lap ; a of the new comers jumped up, barked ina most excited | shut up their houses an’ gone to seaside places to spend 

Er pory reap ripe and rare— @ manner, and dashed round the corner. the autumn. It’s a mighty lucky thing fur us, Jake, 

not like the chap. qm pompetioe. bealently sprang to be feet, jooked up | that some folks likes to see their names in print.” 
and down the street, but never once at the bone, an —— 
Bho bad sis ot ee dashed after the other dog, barking wildly. i ae : , 
pe ’ This was too much for tho little dog’s curiosit James,” said the jeweller, “are there any weddings 
She had, alas, what I may call P 8 : Y: | to take place in the neighbourhood soon ?” 

‘A weeknoan for the boll He also started to his feet, and, leaving his bone “Th P $ : ff t ” anid th 
ey under the protection of the medalled commissionaire, nr oly BTC S WO, COMMING OM DEX S MN OOn sem ee 
One more I cangitt her ore was made matter the corner, ‘just to see what was the “And the joweller sat down a once and wrote an 

straw bette at he had no sooner got round the corner than the | ° oF cruet-stands, w: © privilege o 
Ay aang badd ——— vod, two loates ne a pee He nest one of them pick- Scray re Lapin it of them for something else 
; ing up the bone asi ‘ street. 4 thirt 
Unoonscious of my presence she e next instant the little dog was back again, | | ? ; 

With artfal antica rare i and by the way he barked vengeance into space Finst Srreer Facer: ‘It's a shame, Bill, to think 
Tossed.off the hat, and—gracious me, it 7 80 obvious ers Be ae reat = 4 “ write mr anyone would swindle a poor, hard-working man 

Her head was minus hair. to the papers,” that ought I wo lo it for way.” 

: him. Second Street Faker: ‘‘ Why, what's the trouble ?” 
But love is founded on a rock, Now it was quite evident tos looker-on that thelittle | _ First Street Faker: “ Herel worked hard for half « 
And in its might ; dog had been deliberately swindled; that the two | day painting up a sparrow into a red-headed Belgiau 
without a a ers were in collusion ; that they ran only | Canary, and 1m Dlowed if the lellow 2 80 Idn 
ForI learn without a shock, shabby strang i Llusi that th y 8 I'm blowed if the fell I Id it to didn't 
She could not read nor write. a few steps round ene one ea wel ped short there | give me counterfeit half-crown for it.” 
: i ‘ on a pre-determined plan, an this was not by any 
re yon not Daseesy pel Bsa & Wines means the first time that they had tried the same Sotigs Foae has a neat way of easing compliment now 
But eee eel : I, she was m: own with success. and then. Seeing the elderly Miss Pangley in the street, 
Ror tether cal foe wise. a a the other day, he tried to avoid her, but could not 


succeed. 
When they met, said Miss Pangley, “Ob, you naughty 
man, you wanted to cut me.” 


Yau Vill Voted tc ued contacead NATIONALITY IN HANDWRITING. 


Devotion, and, it may be, 


You'd d i ssessed It is a very remarkable fact that no man can ever Replied Fogg, blandly : ‘“ I should be cutting a prett, 
pte rei apart) get rid of the style of handwriting peculiar to his ‘igure wouldn't 1?” z a ie eae 
country. If he be British, he always writes in British Miss Pangley tells her friend, Miss Sagogreen, that 

anaes aaa, ey Spiah, in the ee ays i es. . ies , | Mr. Fogg is a perfect gentleman. 
‘Or ,in the style pec is nation. I am : 
THE DANGERS OF LONDON acquainted with a Frenchman, who has passed all his a 
STREETS. life in England, who speaks English like ono of our “Do we believe in miracles, Alonzo ?” : 


“ Well, when a man can sit down in a restaurant 
have trout, chicken, agd venison steak, served: off 
same old soup bone, o b in 
miracle we ever saw ; 


own countrymen, and writes it with much more 
correctness than ninety-nine in a hundred of us; but 
yet who cannot, for the life of him, imitate our mode 
In all the streets of London the cabé and hansoms | of writing. 


From aN Amepican’s Pot or View. 


any 
? 


fly about in sucha hot and apparently reckless way, I iae se Scotch youth who was cducated entirely in 
that I always felt while I was there that the only | France, and resided eighteen years in that country, 
pomp My aid not read of a hone thousand ‘“ ea mixing exclusivel with French people, a pad a 

every morning in the papers was that | although he had a French writing-master, and, perhaps, | & 8hopman can measure & 
it would ‘be doing violence to the organic principles of never saw anything but French writing in his life, yet | with a thirty-three inch 
the London Press to print the news. wrote exactly in the British style—it was really | block of ice looks small 


confess I was more than half afraid to cross the | national instinct. 
crowded ‘streets, and -with a fear which is engendered In Paris, all the ba gga profess to teach the 
in New“York in few places and on few occasions. I | British style of writing; but, with all their professions, 
assured the‘citizens that they are all so accus- | and all their exertions, they can never get their pupils 
t0' project their cpat-tails at right angles totheir | to adopt any but the cramped hand of the French. 
bodies, and ‘to invoke Divine sid between the fiying | Some pretend to be able to tell the characteristics of 
hoofs of: horses: whenever they need to cross a street, | individuals from their handwriting.‘ I know not how 
that they are'ag‘adept‘at it as an American bar-tender | this may be, but certainly the nation to which an 
at mixing cocktails. *- individual belongs can be instantly determined by his 
; ved Dickens, in his “ Dictionary of | handwriting. e difference between the American 
‘worth while to suggest that the | or British and the French handwriting is immense—a 
is 


in 


Gooneing unas t It is an.age.ofm 
is full of miracles, SVerruly. Wiel 


om kerb to kerb is to make up your | schoolboy could distinguish it at a ce. : 
a stick {0 it, Mix together a hundred sheets ef manuscript written ew: r’ the: publication’ of paper, 
cabby will divine your in- | by a hundred Frerichmen, and another hundred | 70) oot Lok Tp tee le . ; 
tage mene shears on account of, 


your mind while en route is to | written by Britons or Americans, and no one could fail 
cause to distinguish every one of them, though all should be 

; . | written in the same language with the same pens and 
» ¥ found that;from tho western end of the per. The differenco betweon Italian, Spanish, and . 
} ply tok ree German emer rar me grag eiaal opie @ 6 i mentions the exact time 

pen’ Charing Cross | there is about as great a differencein the writings’ |'¢ "Dus inquiry will be . 
of different nations as in their languages. Spear Ay il aa 
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“OUR MR. BINKS.” 
—— 
1. 
He was thin, drie@rup, undersized. 


pokey eee ee ate hed laid 
upon thems ; oF have 
. < tema 


baje ie oclonr 

and sprinkled over with the white dust ‘Time, in 

pessidg ing, contemptuously shakes from his sandals on 
e devoted toiler in the highway, ‘ 


Whea ¥ add that he wore a coat whose beck and 
Ww nee Sal A 


- 


clbows * possessed mirror-like ties, not 
{avoured ar by of ion ; that 
Lis paots were neatly but patched ; and 
that he sat on a stool at a ar shado 
over hts cyes, 1 entries in a hege book, 


by the light of a fidioring gaes-jet—whese illumination 
powers werc in consteat irement winter an 
summer, at all jours, aud u all circumstances, in 
tho dingy darks’ offico ut the rear ond of Grabb and 
Cempasy's countiug-bouso—the intelligent reader will 
Le te form a tolerably olear ides of the rather 
unproniising appearance of thc most important per- 
sonage in this plain, unvaruished talc, as ho preyented 
himself to.viow a fow minutos before closing time, on 
the blcak and checrless twenty-first day of November, 
1888-> 

He-glavecd up listlossly at the great clock that hun, 
op tho wall beliud Lim, slowly closed the ledger, an 
carried it ovor tu the salu outside tho veneered par- 
tition that cnclosed the holy precincts of Grubb and 
Company's private officc. He was about tu rctraco his 
steps, wligo a sharp voice from within asked :— 

*'That you, Binks ?” 

By way of auswor Binks—for that, it must rc- 
luctantly be confessed, was his uneuphonious pame— 
tapped softly on the door marked * Private." 

“Come ip,” said the same knife-like voice. Binks 
entered, aud stuod in the august presence of the Firm. 

Grubb sat in a revolving armchair at a square table, 
on which was a litter of papers. The Company faced 
him on the opposite side. 

“ Binks,” said Grubb, thrusting his hands dee; down 
into his trousers’ pockets, and tixiug his small, greenish 
eyes truculently on the person addressed, ‘t Binks, 
you've got to get in some money.” 

“Got to get in some money,” repeated the Company, 
fastening on Binks just such another gaze from just 
such another pair of eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” began the latter, ‘‘ may I ask——" 

“What's the use of asking?" exclaimed Grubb, in 
accents that somehow sounded like the crackle of crisp 
new bank-notes. ‘‘ You know as well as we do that the 
unexpected failure of the Majestic Mills put us in au 
awkward plight. Heavy obligations mature ‘on the 
first of the month. Collections have fallen behind. 
You must get in some money at once. Understand ?” 

Binks inclined his head and left the sacred presence 
of the Firm. 

Left alone, Binks mounted his stool and mcthodically 
hbeyan to make out “statements” aud writo letters. 
The latter were all similar in purpose, but dissimilar iu 
style and tone... ‘cy varied from the polite reminder 
of ‘that little outstanding balance, which has probably 
escaped attention,” to the peremptory request to 
‘settle that lony overdue xccount at once, and avoid 
further trouble.” : 

As the bells up in the stecplo of Old Trinity struck 
four, our Mr. Binks drew his hand wearily across his 
watery eyes, wiped his pen deliberately, turned tho yas 
down, locked up, and thon walked home as quickly as 
ho could, stopping at tho post-office on his way to drop 
in tho pile af dunning letters ho had written. 

Binks lived in a quict little stroot in the Kast End of 
the town, where he ronted throe rooms, ono of which 
had been converted into a kitchen. The house was a 

wor ono at best; but the dingy, shabby place was tho 
tightest spot on carth to Binks, because it shcltored 
tho ono thing that linked ue to lifo—his daughter. 


During tho next fortnight Binks was seatcd, early 
and late, astride his high stool. With such expedition 
did he execute the orders of Grubb and Company that 
the crisis iv their affairs was successfully p: , and 
things in the counting-louse resumed their wonted 
serenity,: It was not the first time in the firm's history 
-_ our Mr. Binks” had pulled it through a tight 
place. 


he igh pat down nine and three, there 
aadlien y¥ appeared, without the sli ¢ warning or 
THRE A black spot on the white page before 
him. He his eyes and looked again. There it 
‘wee shill, though somewhat leas distines than at first. 
He his gane to the clock—the dark spot was 
3 but in a moment it vanished. 
- Binks ‘was distarbed ; he did not know what to make 
of the The folowing day it reappeared, 


over the leaves of the 


ral f °'? a2” 


_PERRSON'S WREKLY. 


set to th a 
Saati 


mts nea 
from doudago,. went straight to 


the honso of a doctor of his gcquaintance 


“Well,” began the dester, ‘‘ what is the trouble ?” 

Binks told his story, the doctor meanwhile turning 

eanmber of the Lancer. 

Y Boe aes ocoupation—writing in bad light— 
The doctor mechanically edj his opthalmoscope 

and peered intently imto one of Binks’ eyes. He gave a 

tible start and then examined the other eyc. 

“My dear sir,” sald he, ‘your case is au extra- 


ordinary, I may say an one. It is oue of the 


unhappy features of our that wo must some- 
times pronounce verdicts that are almost as painful to 


utter as they aro to hear. Do you wish now to know 
the truth—the naked 


trath— out reserve?” , 
The paller of Binks’ face intensified. Ho rose to his 
feet, steadied himself for the blow that he felt was 


coming, and answered somewhat faintly : 


“I fear that—that I aun ill-prepared, sir. But I wish 
the whole truth, if you se." 

Then ensued a bei peuse. Dr. Frye cleared his 
throat, ane @ nervous gesture, aud brought down both 
hands on Binks’ shoulders. Then he 4 , end there 
was just a suspicion of pity and tonuderness in his 
accents. 

“You aro suffering from a most peculiar, rarc and 
baffling disease of the eye. Thero are less than a dozen 


cases of this kind recorded in opthalmic literature— 


they are phenomenal. But three of our authorities 
classify er describe the disorder, and but one of these 
soem to have givcn it scientitic consideration, or gone 
to the extent of recommending a mode of treatment.” 

“ Tell me," said Binks, with traces of an unuatural 
calmmess in his voice, ‘does it mean—blinduuss ?" 

“Not necessarily,” replied the oculist, mvmeutarily 
averting his gaze from the white face that was fixed on 
his. “ That is, not if the operation which must be 
performed proves successful. But I cannot conceal 
from you the fact that, unless the necessary bieps are 
taken immediately, you will loge your eyesight. Had 
you delayed consulting me but a few weeks longer, it 
would have been tvo late. This disease is most 
insidious, and its progress is extraordinarily rapid.” 

** What must be done ?” 

‘You must, of course, abandon your occupation at 
once—this very day. You will have to go to New 
York.” 

“To New York °" 

“Yes; I had neglected to tell you that there are but 
two surgeons in the world who have ventured to operate 
in these cases—Dr. Joubert, of Paris, and Dr. Mac- 
nawmara, of New York. Joubort’s method is excclleut, 
theoretically; but he has failed in every instanco to 
savo tho patient's sight. Macnamara, on tho contrary, 
has thrice performed tho operation successfully. Go 
to New York as quickly as you cau.” 

Binks went out into tho streot. Ho did not vo home 
at once; iL was earlier than his customary time of 
return, and he feared to alarm his daughter. Besides, 
lic must have time to revover from the shock hejad 
experienced, to collect his scattored thoughts, to realisi 
what he had to do, and think how he should convey the 
news tohcer. He thought uot at all of himsclf—only 
of Scraphina. He inust go to New York —he must not 
lose his sight. What could she do with a bligd and 
helpless wreck of a creature on licr hands? Sho had 
no one clse to toil for her, no one to provide for 
her. 

As darkness came down ho made his way home. 
When he entered the apartment he found it shrouded 
in yloom, and tenantless. Seraphina was out. Ho 
lighted the gas, stirred the firc, put the supper to 
cook, and sat down near the door to listen for her step 
on the stairs. ; 

III. 


A brilliant, ambitious, original idea was the cause of 
Seraphina not yet being at home. She had a friend who 
was ono of the chorus of the Joujou Theatre. Miss 
Simpson dressed smartly, and apparently enjoyed com- 
fortable circumstances, a fact which Recap ina fre- 
quently and, it must be confessed, enviously observed. 
_ Seraphina had extracted a promise from the good- 
nat Miss Simpson to take her to the Jonjom some 
not far distant day, and make her known fo Mr. Pp, 
the manager. change of bill was R 
fresh facos and voices might be quite 

Agreeable to this erstanding, appointment 
was made through Miss Simpson's good offices, arid she 
and Seraphina wended their way to the Joujou on the 
same day and in the same hour that Binks left Dr. 


‘e's office. 
rye Samp exchanged familiar gréetings with Miss 
; A he Seraphina freen fst to boots, 
as od “ne to yt th hb?” Mi 
“You wan (+) 5 Me 
hasliyetodel © Meee ee genes 
a 
vi 


fos,” snd 8 ina ; “I think I haye gome talent.” 
aii Aer de ened ie ree 


te te A Se OR sew ee 


BMBE 9, 1890, 


ee Guaeds @ Weal tho march in i hee 
x toc\” put in Bide! 


Simmons, “ Bi)) 
ae ow momonls 

Ina ‘of the orqbestra ma), 
bis  appearance—8- German, who 
Spy > cape Walning his hair to prov 

te than in accudtoming his hands to t),, 
excellent properties of and water. 

“We ain try your "geld Mr. Samp. Tig 


German sat down at a piano for the purpose, an 
Sera sang en as wc in showy ae 
i style. . r 

“ Goot: voice—training is vanted,” was Herr Mey...’ 
sententious verdict. tae ‘ 

“T don't know much about singing, but it suit. 11, 
and what suits me suits the public,” exclaimci \|;, 
Samp, enthusiastically. : 

Seraphina’s cheeks flushed with triumph, aud ',.; 
eyes sparkled. 

“T want to talk business with this young lady. |... 
vately,” said Mr. Samp. Miss Simpson aud |i. ;- 
Meyers vanished. 

‘Now, look here,” beyan the manager, “ Miss—c.— 
Miss—what's your name?” 

“Binks,” repliod Seraphina, not without wortitica. 
tion. : 

“That'll do for tho presont, but not on tlic bill-. |, 
went on. ‘I want to say thatI c&n’t etygage vou vr 
the chorus; it would be a downright waste of eeu 
material. I'vo yot something better to propos. | 
want to make you tho talk of tho tuwu—briny you «i 
as preoee dunne—dagzle ‘em with your beauty—sct t¢ 
town talking. Seo? 

“All this would bo very gratifying, no dole 

mocecded Mr. Sanip in regretful accents, “only ts. 
farpens to be a ‘ but’ in way. I don't mind tu'..: 
you—on the strict q.t., of course—that just at pro ut 
my—er—my business affairs are a trifle—er—a. 
might say, embarrasued. Nothing serious, you ww. 
stand, but annoying. Fact is, to produce the now) 1. 
Sappho, TH have to raise some money.” 

Seraphina listened intently, but quite unable to |: -- 
ceive the purpose of this unexpected burst of 
dence. Mr. Samp eyed her curiously for an iu: :ut, 
then went on. 

“I'm aman of business—my time means mou.-- 
and I'll come to the point at once. Can you raise wy 
money? Have youa father or a brother or au wl: 
who could advande me £500?" 

What could Seraphina say, except explain that i:r 
circumstamces were suo as to prevent her from :u- 
bracing or even considering Mr. Samp's geucrous e'tc’. 
She started to go. 

“ Think it over,” was Mr. Samp's parting rcwerk. 
‘Where there's a will there's a way, and remem: 
the chauce of a life-time.” Then he dovived an eut» ly 
new and original reason with which to convince the 
members of the Joujou Company that they woul! |. 
far better off if he postponed the paymeut of saleri. 
until the middlo of nest week. 


IV. 


Scraphina found her father awaiting ber whic ‘v 
reached home, Sho did not notico that his face wore 
a hagyard expression, and that fris unusually his) jars 
had a false note running through them. She wo 
silent and ; she scarcely heard his word-. ~ 
completo wi seuse of disappointment. 

“Where is your appetite yonc, dear?” cricil Til, 
who had eaten nothing himself, when the cveniis 1 | 
was done. Seraphina stood at the window, drum, 
ou the pane, her beautiful brow well-nigh as carh 
the night withouf. She made no answer. { 

“T have been thinking to-day,” continued Binks. vt) 
something like a gasp, “that woe both nec a litic 


ne of air and scene. You are shut up here ty 
much, you know, and I’ve been sticking to busine» 4 
cog deal myself, of late.” (When could slic remecnthee 

e time that he had not m sticking to busincs~:! 


“T really think we must have—a—a holiday.” *:iil 
Seraphina stared into the blackness, and kept up the 
tattoo on the glass. 

Binks went on, his heart beating fast, his wic 
studiously . “This afternoon I formed a )ltu 
that will surprise you. What de you think it is? Wl. 
a trip to America, to be sure. We'll go and sec all the 
sights, you he I, and——" But hero his vor’ 

lightly. 
co Near She stopped dri 
ming, however, and said, with a touch of iru! 
“America? Father, if you carry your pleasantry 
such wild limits I im to suspect your sauity. 

“‘T am serious, hihs,” be said, adding, grave!" 

“ never more sérjous in my life. I thought 1 coul! tll 


you, but Tewane '* 

She intarrapted im with a soarnfal laugh. 

“T don't what has put this oragy idea into you" 
head. I suppose has been a steamship war, aud 
aha pats of steerage. tickets ig reduced.” 

e coarseness and cruelty of these words were 1"! 
rt t to him, He went over to where she stow! 
pat his amn about her. Saftly and tenderly I 

«What is it, ? Tell ie What troubles yot!” 


it, my child 
The girl laid het head on his shoulder and burst in! 


of passionate tears. He Lape 36 her hair gently, 
— words of affection. Whey tlic 
yy he hee 
t » and poured out 
a, At first, when tho nature 
was to him, he started as if he had 
been struck & . himself, he listened 
with intense Interest to the rest of what sho bad to say. 
Sv teds each otber good night, all his sympathy 


When the opeved next morning, Binks was in 
his bern deedin ps Pt on his high stool, making entries, 
viti performing the other duties of his 
a routine, the admixture of daylight and 
flickering gas- At noon, instead of eating lis frugal 
lunch, he ogcupied the time in going toa large building, 
$010 away, into whose massive portals he 
disap ane Be tightly — emerged, with 

c of his against a sealed 
“ he had eet 


r 
ly pinne 
ebity coat. 

At night he quietly handed tho envelope to Sera- 
yhina. She opened it and found the contents to be five 
Lundred pounds—a trifle less than the total of Binks’ 
savings account—or, rather, the total before he paid 
his visit to the bank. ae” or 

“Why, father, whose money_is this ?" 

“Yours, dear,” said Binks. ‘I'vo been keeping it 
until you needed it.” : 

But it’s just the amount mentioned by Mr. Samp ?” 

“Yes. It is to buy your début.” 

Scrapbina made a mad rush into Binks’ arms. 

* Sro you happy now, ny child?" he asked. 

‘Perfectly, father,” she answered. And she weaut it. 

Vv. 

Tho premiere of Suppho. 

tive weeks havo slipped by—five wecks during which 
Scraybina bad been in a whirl of prcparation and 
cacitement, 

Kinks did not possess adress coat, but bis old coat was 
brushed up and his hat was uewly iroued, aud ho sat in 
a seat, procured for him by Scraphina, uuder the 
Ualeony, nervously awaiting the riso of the curtain. Ho 
:miled when he thought how closcly he bad guarded 
the secret hidden deep down jn his breast. 

The overture finished ; the curtain asccuded. It was 
not long before Sappho made her cutrance. ‘The house 
caught its;breath. Binks admitted to bimeclf that Le 
had never seen Seraphina look so beautiful. The crowd 
{casted its eyes on theso fresh, uew charnis, aud the 
dchutunte’s guccess Was assured. Had she screcchicil 
\ibe a guinea-fowl doubtless slic would still ave scorcd, 
lut, as a matter of fact, she ,uny fairly well, aud acted 
with ap abundon that delighted the house. 

The second act served to intensify Seraphiua’s instau- 
taneous yuccess. Thero was another act to come, but, 
while the confusion was yct at its height, Biyks sud- 
Jenly roso from his seat and rushicd into the street. 
No one notioel his departure — nu one saw the 
singular expression of his face, ur observer! low, when 
le reached the pavement, le raised both lauds to his 
ucck and tore opeu his collar, and how he staggered 
avaiust the bijJ-boards in front of the theatre. 

The last act went off with proportionate éeut, and 
Leu the elated Mr. Samp came to Seraphina to slip a 
tcwpting tivo years’ coutract into her hands to be 
luohed over quictly at home, sho kuew that hor dream 
had become reality. 


As Scraphiua was driven home in her cab, sitting in 
ile midst of flowers, for the first time she thought of 
her father, aud how strange it was that he had not 
waited for her atthe stage door. He ought to have 
becu the first to congratulate her on her triumph. 

She turned the knob and opencd the door. ‘I'he room 
was chilly and dark. 

“Not yet?” she thought. 

kept him ? "* 
_ She found a match and struck a light. An icy- 
fingered fear clutched at her heart when she saw a man 
seated with his back to her, his arms stretched out on 
the table, and hig head buried in them. 

A cry escaped her. The figure lifted and turned 
toward her, with face downcast. 

“Why, father, you alarmed me,” she said, with a 
ucrvous laugh. “ What have you been doing, sitting 
here alone in the dark ?” 

Binks made no answer. 

‘Wasn't it splendid ?” she rattled on. “I gave you 
no cause to repent that you helped me, did I?” 

Still he remained silent. 

‘Samp wigheg me to sign this contract. He is 
aoe to close with me at once. I told bim to call 

‘morrow morning for an answer. Here's the paper. 
Fy know rp about such things, and I want Ton 

» “Read i parefall , father.” 
ie extended the dootinient toward him. He rose to 
18 feet, and there was somethin 


and 80 nn ‘ 
8 rie ce that it made her 
‘Are you happy—perfectly happy ?”’ he asked simply. 
“Happier. than I have orei bean in my life,” she 
ae “ But please read this, father.” 
te stretched gut his hands tremulously, and then, 
rh s helpleed gostare, he clasped them tightly 
ogether. spoke it was almost inaudibly— 
T caunot, my deslipg—I—I am blind!" 


in the breast 


“What can bave 


in his face so strange 
eart stand still for an 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


HOW PAWNBROKERS ARE 
SWINDLED. 


— 


“THEN you do get taken in sometimes ?” said I. 

“ Sometimes,” was the reply. ‘I don’t mind telling 
you there is hardly a day yous over our heads but wo 
ure done with somethiug. Falso violins smoked, aud 
#0t up to imitate Cremonas and Stradivarii, and hollow 
wedding rings filled in with lead, gold watches with 
mctal bows and tilled cases; but there, it would take 
me a week to tell you half the tricks and dodges that 
are resorted to to beat the pawnbroker.” 

Subsequently, I asked a pawubroker in the West 
End, who does what I may call a high-class business, 
whether he had many attempts made upon him of the 
nature described. 

* Yes, sir,” said he, “every week in every month, and 
every day in every week, and sometimes ten times a 
day, but up here in the West End we have the highest 
class of operators in this kind of roguery to deal with. 
I assure you that an article on which I, myself, lent 
£100 only a weuk ago will, when it comes to be sold, 
never fetch more than £60.” 

Opening an iron safe, he took out a blue velvet case, 
about the size of my hand. Ho opened it, and I saw a 
splendid aigrette of diamonds, in the form of a bird 
with outstretched wings. 

“Is not that beautiful ?” said he. 

T agreed with him—it was a mass of flashing light. 

“ There are 120 stones in that bird,” said tho pawn- 
broker, “ allof which you would uaturally suppose to 
be diamonds. Asa matter of fact, only forty stones 
aro genuiuc, the others are white sapphires. 

“J will tell you howI camo to takeit in. A few days 
ago the bell ot tho private office round the corner rang, 
andl I myself opened the door. 

**Oh, if you please,’ said a madcst-looking young 
woman, Who I instantly judged to bo @ lady's-maid, 
“*¢can you stcp out and speak to licr ladyship a woment ? 
She is in her carriage half a dozcu doors up the street.’ ” 

“ As an event like this is not unusual in uur business, 
T at once put ou my hat aud accompanicd the young 
wonau. 

“T saw a handsoiuc carriage with @ coronet on the 
panels, a livericd coachman and footman on the box, 
and # charming face, framed momentarily in the open 
window of the carriage? [ raised my bat ayd asked tho 
lady what I could do for her. 

*¢ Oh. dear mo!’ said she, '*' I never felt so nervous 
iu my life. This is really dreadful. If you please, my 
good man, I waut £200 directly, and my maid tells me 
that you will lend it to me, and you can take care of 
my aigrette, but you will never, never let anybody see 
it, will you? And when I get my allowance next 
month, why, I will send my maid with the horrid 
moucy for it. 

“<«T stopped opposite the joweller's,’ she continued 
handing mo at Af same time the case ani its con- 
teuts, * because then people will think Iam giving bim 
something to mend." 

“Oh, dear! OL, dcar! I do hope that nobody will 
sco me who knows ine,’ aud sho shrank back into tho 
carriage. ‘Stay, my maid will tell you who I am and 
all that; but oh, du be quick, I ain iv such a fright.’ 

“Twas fairly taken down. Ireturned to the shop 
with the precious maid, just glanced at the articlo for 
a moment, ucver doubting that all the stones were 
right, and asked the maid her mistress’ name. Sho 
handed me the card of the wife of a wealthy young 
nobleman residing at Katon Squaro; and I at once 
wrote out a receipt for the article and handcd it to tho 
girl iu anenvclope, with twenty crisp £10 notes. 

“A quarter of an hour afterwards an uncasy fecling 
took possession of me that perhaps everything was not 

uite right. With theaid of a powerful glass I caro- 
ully examined the stones, with the result I have told 
you. This sort of thing is done every day. Everybody 
in this world, pawnbrokers included, is too prone to be 
deceived by appearances.” 

ae = 

It 18 AN Int Fasuron tHat Bryerirs Nopopy.—Big 
buttons still continue to be very fashionable. A lady, 
missing two buttons from her dress, asked her little 
daughter if she had seen them. 

“Yes, ma, the cook's got them. 
lids to the saucepans.” 

Se se oto SS) 

“T Haven't got any case,” said the client, “ but I 
have money.” 

“ How much ?” asked the lawyer. 

“Ten thousand pounds,” was the reply. 

‘Phew! youhave the best case I ever heard of. I'll 
see that you never go to’ prison with that sum,” said 
the lawyer cheerfully. 

And he didn't—he went there “ broke.” 


2 


“Ts your name Goodenough ?" asked a bill collector 
of a man on whom he was calling. 

“It is,” answered the man with a look of surprise. 

“Then I have a bill against you ;” and handed him 
a slip of paper. . 

“That is not my name,” said tho man. 

‘“‘But you said your name was Goodenough.” 

“ So it is,” said the man, as he prepared to close the 
door ; ‘it’s good enough for me.” 


She uses them as 
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DYEING BURGLARS. 


Burciars broko one night into the workshop of 
dyer in Glasyow, aud had got together a pretty large 
sized packaye of valuable dye-stuffs, when the dyes 
awakcucd by the poisc, appeared on the scene, armed 
with a revolver. As he euteted the does be i 
two men skurryiny off to the other end of the dye- 
houso. 

At the summons, ‘Stand, or I fire,” they both 
jumped into a vat which they thought empty, bus which 
was filled with bluc liquid. Standing iy this blue bath 
they cried for mercy. 

The dyer, however, took aim, and they ducked under, 
but soon came up again and carnestly entreatod pardon. 
But the relentloss dyer gavo them the bepetit of a fow 
more dips, and then turmed them out into the strect 
without giving notice to the police., The story got wiud 
in Glasgow, and everybody knows the ipdigo-dyeu 
scoundrels. They are hkely to remain men of mark for 
some time to come. 


— 


HOW TO PROVE THAT THE EARTH 
GOES RQUND. 


Take a@ good-sized bowl, fill it nearly full of water, 
and place it upon the floor of a room which is not ex- 
posed to shaking or jarring from the street. Sprinkle 
over tho surface of the water a coating of lycopodium 
powdor, which can be obtained at almost any cheniist's. 
Then upon the surface of this ing of powder makc, 
with powdered charcoal, a straight bl line, say au 
inch or two in length. 

Having made this little black mark with the char- 
coal powder on the surface of the contents of the bow|, 
lay down upon tho floor close to tho bow! a stick or 
somo other straight object, so that it will be exactly 
parallel with the mark. If tho line happens to be 
parallel with a orack in tho floor, or with any stationary 
object in the room, tlris will serve as well. 

Leave the bowl undisturbed for a few hours, sud 
then observe tho position of the black mark with refer 
cnco to the object with which it was parallel. It will be 
found to Lave moved in tho direction opposite to tha 
of tho movemeut of tho carth on its axis. Tho cart! 
iu simply revolving las carried the water and every 
thing clse in the bow! round with it, but the powder ou 
the surface has been left bebind a Iittlo. 

The line will always bo found to have moved from 
East to West, which is perfectly good proof that every- 
thing clso has moved the other way. 


es 


A Lapy, staying in a Hampshire village in August,ob- 
served the following notice ou a board :=="* Horses taker 
in to yrass. Long tails three vhillings aud sixpenco 
short tails two shillings." The lady asked the owner 
of tho laud the reason for tho difference in the price. 
Ilo answered, ‘You sec, ma'am, the long tails can 


brush away tho flics, but the short tails are so tor- 
mented by them that they cau hardly eat at all." 


CANVASSING PRIZE. 


Te hus been suggested that our request to readers that 
they recommend this paper to their friends woulik he more 
likely to bear fruit tf we offered some cnoourugement tc 
those who adopted it evtensively. Weare perfectly ready to 
admit that if people help us to make tho paper kuorn thejr 
efforts deserve recognition. Few persuns care to wofl 
for nothing. We «cill therefore yive every week, until 
further notice, four sums of £1; 103.; 6s. ; und 4a. ; to the 
four persons from whom we receive the greatest number of 
these notices, with the form ut foot duly filled, the nume 
and address of sender occupying first three lines in euch. 
Notices must reach us hy first post every Wetlneskay ut 
latest, and only those from the current tissue eill count. 
Write the word “Canvass,” followed hy the number at 
notices enclosed, in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
you send, Names and addresses may be written in pen 
or pencil, Lach coupon in @ batch must be fdlled hy u 
different individual with a different address :— ° 


On the recommendation of 


Of srverveee esteneenvonasssadecesoeeesesiinevesseesssnses 


oeccee Ceveevccccovee APG ree ccerenrcccsceses oe 


T have purchased a copy of the current issue of 
Pearson’s WEEKLY. 


(Signed)  csecossssuscersessosscoserese 


Address ..ccsssecrerees Boece a seaet eastern etenen ne | 


Sept. 27, 1890. 


, \ 


Garremezs 27, 1890. 
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Of which Nation do the Members 5 
OS. OF ren with the Best Aooent? = 
the 


QUESTIONS WORTH provide clothes for nearly two and s half millions of 


Technically of the United States of 

ANSWERING. 00. What Weight of Tebscoe will a Moderate Smoker, | 4 rserica aro & for nation, but English is. thes 

REPLIES. Seventy-five, consume? Resin relation to our French and 

—_ To solve this question it is necessary first to answer | Goan : and the races are all 

86. Which Orpatare is Capable of Making the Greatest | another, “‘ What is a moderate smoker? " The Board lemme pees ee oils fz peomsbelation and in'the 

Noise? of Trade Returns of Imports show that the total con- gramma\ construction sentences; the former 

The largest land anin.al is the one which makes the et of tobacco in the United Kingdom, sanaal the English combination of “th,” while 

test ‘noise, ‘The trumpeting and roaring of ily increasing year by year for the last the latter edd to this defect s constant soft pronuncia. 

le ts amongst the forests of India and Ceylon, at years, has kept pace xactly with the tion of consonants which in English are y hard 

the ing season, is tke most continuous an i of the population, and has remained nearly t at dinavians, and Poles always speak a 

noise produced by any aximal. The hills and valleys for 1-4 pounds per head for every man, woman, and ic acq with i > but 
miles around iepaied with the constant bellowing and Scone: . Assuming the men of smoking age stumble over vowel combinations, the last nam 


po instrument in overpowering the feelings of 


their prey. The panel at Gon t ar is agian 
the larynx, or upper e windpipe, being pro- 
ly than io the Whale or the Elephant, 
or anyother animal. Its roaring impresses man him- 
self with a feeling which he cannot control. ‘The 
tion hath roared, who: will not fear? Mr. Burchell 
describes the roar on g*me occasions as resembling the 
noise of an uake; and this terrific effect is pro- 
duced by the lion laying .¥is head upon the und and 
uttering a balf-stified roar* or growl, which is conveyed 
along the earth. The mae Gorilla has a tremendous 
voice. When attacked it .ttters a short, jerking, and 
acute bark, like that of an angry dog. To this succeeds 
a low growling, which mig:tt be mistaken for distant 
thunder. 
87, How Many Men's Work Does the Gteam-Power 
of the World Represent ? 

The Bureau of Statistics in Berlin gathered, in 1887, 
the figures of the world’s steam-power, and found that 
at that time it amounted so 46,000,000 horse-power, 
four-fifths of the engine-power having been constructed 
within the previous twenty-five years. Supposing the 
increase in the years succeeding 1887 to have been ata 
similar rate, the steam-power of the world will now be 
not less than 50,000,000 horse-power. A steam horse- 

wer is equal to three actual horses’ power, and a 

iving horse is equal in power to seven men. The 

steam-power of the world, therefore, at the present 

time will represent approximately the work of 1,050 

million men; or more than double the working popula- 

tion of the earth. 

58. Is the Stature of the Human Race Increasing or 
Decreasing ? 


Mr. Stanley, writing to Narure a few years ago: 
says :—" I have measured a great many Roman coffing, 
and my average shows that the Roman could not have 
greatly exceeded 5 ft.5 in. In taking measurements of 
ancient armour, I find that the English aristocracy 
have decidedly increased in average height within 500 

cars. I measured twenty-five mummies in the British 
Museum as nearly as I could through the cases, making 
estimate for wrapping, and I find the average height of 
man 61 in., women 65 in. The mummy of the cele- 
brated Cleopatra measures about 54in., about the 
height of the present average European girl of thirteen. 
The most ancient mummy of an E ian king yet dis- 
covered measured 52in. Limiting the matter to my 
own observations, I have formed the idea that 
the average stature of the human race increases 
at about the rate of 1} in. per 1,000 years.” 
No doubt the greater attention which is nowadays paid 
to matters of sanitation, the increased amount of 
healthful exorcise which young people of both sexes 
take, and the radical improvement in the quality of 
the food, will have the effect of rendering the increase 
of stature greater than that indicated by Mr. Stanley. 
At all events, there is no fear of the stature of the 
liuman race decreasing, unless, we go back to the 
unsanitary state of existence in which men lived 
thousands of years ago. 
59. For How Many pec Would the Wool of the Sheep 

Bred Annually in Country Provide Clothes? 

About twelve million sheep are bred every year in 
the United Kingdom, and each one produces a fleece of 
ihe average weight of five pounds. After the various 
procosses of sorting, picking, and cleaning, have becn 
youe through the weight of each ficece does not exceed 
a couple of pounds. The nett amount of wool pro- 
duced therefore is about 24,000,000 lbs, and each pound 
of this is capable of producing a yard of cloth. The 
ops amount of woollen material worn by grown people 
of either sex is probably about ten yards, so the sheep 
bred every year in this country yield wool which might 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers tho have the knowledge 
and ability to answer them, We shall print the best reply 
to each question, und shall puy for all printed at the 
rate of two yuineas a@ column, or about fivepence a line. 
The same reader may send replies to any number of queries. 


Envelopes should be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 


corner, and answers to the questions tn any issue of the paper 
must reach us by firat post on the Wednesday following 
their publication, Payment will only be made for replies 
published, .Luthorities on which replies are based must be 
yiten. Half a cron teill be paid on publication for every 
question received which ts considered worthy of insertion, 


an average of, as aay as possible, two ounces per 


week per consumer, W! 


what a moderate smoker allows himself, anti- 
tobacconists and the excessive smokers taken 
as balancing each other. “But the i vidual 


with whom we are dealing commences at eighteen, and, 
until he is of age, one ounce per week will be a moderate 


allowance. Again, we may calculate that during 4 
fortnight of year! our friend will, through illness 
or from some other cause, cease to smoke. gives 


one pepe pee week for three years, and two haery 


week for the remaining fifty-four years, which, at 


weeks in the year (allowing for illness, etc.), brings the 


consumption of an average moderate smoker to a total, 


between his eighteenth and seventy-fifth birthdays, of 


5,550 ounces—(8cwt. Oqrs. 10lbs. 140z.)—worth, at 5d. 
an ounce (which may be taken as a mean between the 
price of the cheapest ‘shag’ and that of the dearest 
“ Havana”) £115 12s. 6d. 


64. Which is the Finest Street in Europe ? 


This is 8 question upon which there are almost as 
many opinions as nations, for nearly every European 
coun at least one street which its inhabi- 
tants consider stands above all others in respect of 
beauty. The Berliner who was told that any street 
in Europe was finer than Unter den Linden in his city, 


would simply at the person who made the 
assertion. Natives of St. Petersburg are equally proud 
of their Nevski Prospekt. ‘ Parisians think that the Rue 


Rivoli and the Boulevard Montmartre stand unrivalled. 
Viennese give pride of place to their Ringstrasse, while 
many Londoners consider it would be hard to beat the 
Victoria Embankment, and other Englishmen believe 
the High Street, Oxford, to be as unsurpasded, as 
Prince's Street, Edinburgh, is in the eyes of Scotch- 
men. These and other streets which could be men- 
tioned have each a beauty of itsown. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the must be given to Unter den Linden 
in Berlin. It is planted with four rows of lime trees, 
and extends from the Royal Palace to the magnificent 
Brandenberg Gate, while three rows of electric lamps, 
the wires of which run underground, enable Berliners 
to ens ‘aaa this is the best lighted thoroughfare in 
the world. 


62. How much Food is Wasted Every Year in this 
Country? ‘ 

Thore are two kinds of waste, one arising from the 
manner in which provisions are treated by all 
of the community, and the other from the way in which 
the food is dealt with before it comes into the hands of 
the consumer. With regard to this latter form of 
waste, it is estimated that we waste as much meat as 
we import, and that, so far as meat is concerned, this 
country could provide without difficulty all required for 
its population if the present wasteful system was 
alter: The cattle, instead of being slaughtered b 
the farmer when in good condition and of full weight, 
are hurried into trucks, sent on long railway journeys, and 
packed and carried without r ve to their health, with 
the result that they not only lose in weight, but 
deteriorate seriously in quality. The loss to farmers 
under present srrangements cannot be less than 
between thirty and forty millions sterling, and some- 
thing like sixty or seventy thousand tons of meat are 
wasted avery yor. Taking the other kind of waste, if 
in every family it amounts to only an ounce of bread 
and an ounce of meat every day, its total amount 
in the course of a year represents twenty-five 
million quartern loaves and three hundred thousand 
whole han This means enough bread alone to feed 
a bundred thousand people for a year. Mr. Tallerman 
contends that if food were utilised properly a saving of 
10 per cent. could easily be effected, meaning £21,000,000 
annually to the working classes of this country. 


QUESTIONS. 


91. Can all animals swim naturally ? 


92. What are the yearly takings of the London 
theatres ? 


98. Do plants grow most by night or day ? 
94. How many racolorses are there in this country ? 


95. Who was the ereatest conqueror the world has 
ever seen ? Pc es + 


people. On the other hand, it is a singular fact ‘that 
semi-civilised nations pronounce any eaguied language 
in a accurate manner, though they in. 
variably, at first at any rate, place the words of the 
sentences in the same order of construction as 
obtains in their own native tongue. Once over this 
difficulty no European nation can speak English with 
the clearness and of such people ; more especi- 
ally is this true of the Asiatics. The principle reason 
for this singular fact is that while Europeans always 
import their own accent into their pronunciation of a 
foreign language, Asiatics are simply copyiste, and will 
not speak at all out of their own unless they 
can repeat the foreign words 6 ly as they hear 
them. The notorious ‘“ Pigeon English,” of the 
Adenese, Cingalese, and Chinese, is simply English ar. 
ranged in the native order of grammatical disposition, 
but each word is clearly pronounced and rightly accented, 
the “‘ makee walkee, makee talkee,” originated with 
the English themselves, in their endeavours to make 
words more raed cpr to ounce, and the natives 
invariably drop the extra syllables, when they discover 
they are not strictly correct, In London at this 
moment there are scores of young Hindoos, Siamese, 
and Chinese, who speak with far greater accuracy, both 
in construction and accent, than their English friends 
and fellow students. 

64. Is the Extreme of Heat or Cold Most Fatal ta 

Human Life? 

There is no question that extreme heat is more fatal 
to human life than extreme cold. The fact that tho 
countries in which the average mortality is the lowcst 
are those not far removed from the Polar circle, as, for 
example, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, is in itself a 
sufficient proof of this. The magnificently bright 
weather of the tropics has a most pernicious effect 
upon human life, as is shown by the tremendously high 
mortality at the torrid zone. In Europe the smiling 
plains of Italy, and the sunny skies of Greece, are less 
conducive to ene life than the mists of the Scotch 
Highlands or the bleak snow wastes of Iceland. 

65, What Area of Land will Keep One Man Supplied 
with Food ? 

One-fourth of an acre on vegetable diet, and three- 
fourths of an acre on flesh and vegetable diet combined. 
nied: ge Sir Richard Phillips every acre of good 
cultivated land will support a family of four per- 
sons on vegetable diet, while on flesh and vegetables 
three acres would be necessary to enable the same 
number of persons to live in plenty. 

66. Is Grass Indigenous to Every Country ? 
If the term grass refers only to the refrgshing green 
carpet which we see in this country, then where are 
many parts of the world, by far the greater number, in 
fact, where it is not to be found. In Botany, however, 
the term grasses (Graminw) compri such a large 
family, from that which forms our lawns to the tropical 
sugar-cane, that it is safe to say that it is found in all 
of the world outside the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles. Even bleak Melville Island, and Southern 
Greenland have members of the family. 
67. What is the Amount of Ground-rent Paid Annually 

im London ? 

Taking the term “ ground-rent ” to mean the annual 
value of all the land in London which has been occu- 
pied by buildings, but minus the value of such build. 
ings, it has beon estimated that it amounts to about 
£15,000,000 a year. The value of land in the metropolis 
is so imménse as almost to surpass belief. For instance, 
a ground-rent of £6,000 a year for the Hotel Metropole 
seems to have been obtained without any difficulty. 
For the Pavilion Music Hall the ground-rent asked was 
£2,700, and, after this sum had been agreed to, an offer 
was made of £4,000 a year for the site. 


96. How much coal is used annually by the railway 
engines of this country ? 


97. Do fish keep increasing in size until their death? 


98. What are the annual profits made by the State 
in respect of litigation? 


99. Are the right eye and ‘ear usually more keen of 
sight and hearing than the left ? 


100. For how long would the stock of animals now 00 
- ‘| the earth and in the sea feed the world’s inbabitants? 
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A CLEVER QUACK. 


modern quack is as plausible and ingenious as 
bin prodeownson, A short time ago one of the fraternity 
experimented in Lambeth with considerable success 
upon the pockets of an awe-stricken crowd. After a 
imi and a, terse little lecture on 
the viscera, which the charlatan sketched with coloured 
crayons upon 8 black-board on which the human skeleton 
was outlined in white paint, he came to business. 

“ T am going to demonstrate to you,” said he, “ by a 
startling éxperiment upon one of yourselves, that 
my miraculous remedy can cure all diseases of the 
Jungs and chest. Now, whoever's got a bad cough or 
cold on the chest, let him stand forward.” 

There was some little hesitation, and a good deal of 

“Don't be afraid, my friends,” said the quack. “It's 


tient was in a gal 
OMY friend,” said the quack to the unfortunate 


, and the water grew discoloured, 
turbid, and at as white as if it had been mixed 
with milk. The patient himself became as pale as 
ashes. ; 

“This unhappy man, my friends,” continued the 
quack, as he held the glass on high, ‘if he hadn't had 
the good fortune to come across me to-night wouldn't 
have been long for this world. I should have given 
him about a fortnight ; that’s all. Nowa packet of my 
lung-healers will cure him. What you see in the glass 
of water are his vitiated humours, the products of 
corruption. My magic lung-healers destroy these 
humours in the body or out of the body. Observe, my 
friends, there is no deception here.” 

The quack dropped a pinch from one of a packet of 
powders into the , and directed the patient to stir 
it with a tube. The water became immediately clear. 
Then he reaped his harvest. 

The explanation is, of course, very simple. The 
water was lime-water, and the carbonic acid in the 
man's breath naturally threw down the carbonate of 
lime at once, and rendered the water turbid. And the 
miraculous lang-healer was simply a little citric acid 
and sugar, which instantly re-dissolved it. 
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IMPORTANT TO RED-HEADED 
PEOPLE. 


Iv a general way, red hair meets with an altogether 
undeserved amount of ridicule. People whose hair is 
of some other hue have a way of referring to it as 
“carrots,” and of making a variety of disparaging re- 
marks with regard to the warmth of its colour. 

There is a certain shade of fiery red that is not as a 
rule becoming, but, generally speaking, red hair is, in 
the writer's opinion, far more beautiful than any other. 
No other coloured hair shows such a variety of shades 
in the play of the sunlight, and with the softer sex red 
hair is usually more abundant than that of darker or 
lighter colour. 

The pity of it is that very often a girl with beautiful 
auburn or bronze-red hair puts on clothes which, instead 
of enhancing its charm, present the most violent and 
unpleasant contrast. No woman, for instance, can look 
worse dressed than one ssing hair of the shade in 
question who thinks fit to put on a pale-blue gown, as 
38, U ly, sometimes the case. 

A red-haired woman who dresses herself in golden 
browns, -tinted yellows, terra-cotta, and the 
whole a such tints as are exemplified in butter- 
cu ids, Mareschal Neil roses and wallflowers, 
cannot fail to present a most attractive appearance, 
even though features may not be positively 
beautiful. 

Titian, Paul Veronese, and others of the old masters, 
showed in their paintings how they loved golden-red 
hair, and crowned most of the beautiful female 
regan which they portrayed upon the canvas with this 

int. 


History and tradition tell us that some of the most 
beau fal women the world has ever known possessed 
red hair, Helen of Troy and Sappho, the passionate 
Poetess of Greece, both had tawny locks. Cleopatra 
and Fair Rosamond were arcane women. The two 
most lovely girls that England ever saw, who took all 
London by storm in the century—‘ The Beautiful 
ao ) a8 they were called—were red-headed Irish 

r 

Bright tresses which defied 
The sun to match them in his noon-day pride. 
In Ireland red hair has always been regarded as one 


of the principal attributes of beauty, more especially 
by the peasantry. “She's an illigant lady entirely,” 
Pome ragged loiterer will say, as a Tod ooking woman 
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po him, “ but sure it's a pity she has not got red 
-" An old Irish ditty runs : 

Hey! for the apple, ho! for the pear, 

But give me the pretty girl with the red hair. 

In ancient Rome red was regarded as the most be- 
coming colour for the hair, and Roman beauties would 
give almost any pce for a dye that was guaranteed to 
change their dark locks to red. Mary Queen of Scots 
possessed red tresses, and those famous French beauties, 
Agnes Sorel, Diane of Poictiers, and Gabrielle d'Estrée 
were also crowned with auburn locks. 

The Laura, whom Petrarch has immortalised, 
attracted him by the colour of her tresses. He first 
saw her in church clad in a mantle of green, over which: 
her golden red hair fell. 

The snare was set amid those threads of gold, 

To which Love bound me fast, 
he wrote, and in another of his songs he says of his 
lady-love's hair— 

The gold and topaz of the sun on snow 

Are shade by the bright hair above those eyes. 

Queen Elizabeth was inordinately proud of her 
beautiful hair, which was of a decided ro 

Poets are never tired of dilating upon the delights of 
“golden tresses" and “raven locks," but “ruddy 
ringlets " they leave severely alone. 

It is no uncommon thing to see advertisements of 
compounds which will change red hair to some other 
colour, and many women who should have been proud 
of the fact that Nature had singled them out from among 
their kind by bestowing upon them a head-covering of 
this distinctive and beautiful hue, have spoilt her kind 
intentions by the application of nostruams which are 
quite as likely to ruin the hair altogether as to change 
it to some less pronounced tint. 

It is often asserted that red-headed people are more 

uick-tempered than others. We do not believe that 
there is one atom of truth in this idea. If evor a red- 
headed man does lose his temper somebody is pretty 
sure to remark that you could expect very little else 
from one with his coloured hair. If a black-haired man 
allows his wrath to run away with him, the ebullition 
is not in any way connected with the colour of his hair, 
though it might be with just as much truth. 

The ancient Egyptians had the strongest aversion to 
red hair that any people have ever had. According to 
early writers, they used every year to perform with much 
solemnity the ceremony of burning alive an individual 
against whom no fault could be found except that his 
hair was of this, to their ideas, objectionable hue. 

The victim was selected by the priests at the last 
moment, and their choice was quite arbitrary—a state 
of affairs which one would imagine must have led to 
considerable perturbation in the minds of the red- 
headed members of the community as the fatal day 
drew near. 

One thing that can be said against red hair is that it 
is coarser than hair of other shades. Some years ago 
a German scientist, who spent some of his time, not 
like his argumentative associates, in splitting hairs, 
but in counting them, procured tresses of different- 
coloured hair, cut them all to one length, obtained equal 
weights of each, and then counted them. 

The result of this process was that he established 
to his entire satifaction the fact that while an ordinary 
head of red hair contains but 97,000 separate filaments, 
one of black has _ 103,000, of brown 109,000, and of 
blonde 140,000. But surely 90,000 strands should be 
enough to satisfy anybody. 

Hed-hesdad people have been singled out from the 
crowd with hair of the many shades of brown that are 
so common. Nature has set upon them a distinctive 
hall mark, and one that in this usually gloomy climate 
of ours is doubly grateful from the change it affords to 
the monotony that reigns so far as colour of the hair 
is concerned. For this they should be thankfal. 


—_—_—_f._____. 


““Waat do yodtcome to school for?” said an irate 
schoolmaster to a ull child. 
‘“‘Fourpence a week, sir,’ was the meek reply. 


age 


LorTErer (at railway station): ‘' Why does that boy 
set up a yell every time a locomotive whistle blows ?” 

Small Boy: ‘ He’s tryin’ ter see if he’s got voice 
eno to drown th’ noise of th’ engine.” 

Loiterer : ‘‘ What for ?” 

Small Boy: ‘‘ He wants ter find out if he’s adapted 
fer selling papers.” 

——fo-—__. 


A WELL-KNOWN lecturer relates that on one occasion 
when he had been s ing in a country town, he re- 
turned to the house where he was to — the night so 
hoarse that he could scarcely speak. The good woman 
of the house, a kindly, fussy old body, told him to call 
out as soon as he was in bed, and she would bring him 
a hot drink. She accordingly appeared with a black 
and bitter concoction of herbs, steaming and fragrant. 

“ There,” she said, “just swaller some o’ this hot 
herb tea; swaller it as quick as yer can, and then flo 
onter your back before it has time to run down, £0 it’ 
lay on your chest and heat yer lungs, and you'll be all 
right in the morning” 

he lecturer followed her orders, and was all right 
in the morning; but he declares that the experience 
upset all his ideas of human physiology. 


Edith: “Is that it? Why, that’s just like an en- 
gagement ring.” 
———fo—___. 


Miss ANGELA SILLIBILLY (fresh from the City): ‘Oh, 
oh! Just look at those dear little cows.” 

Brutal Rustic: “ Them ain't cows—them's calves.” 

Miss Angela Sillibilly : ‘ Indeed! How awfully nice. 
And can't we all go out and remove the jelly from their 
feet before it spoils?" 

fh 

SHE was eleven, and he was twelve. They had been 
earnest lovers, but the time came when all vows were 
broken, and all golden hopes were dashed ruthlessly to 
the level of the cold, dull earth. 

“I will never be yours," she sobbed. ‘The boy who 
takes all the jam out of a tart at the first bite is a 
monster.” 

“And,” blubbered he, “the girl who can est two 
cocoa-nuts at one sitting, and give her sweetheart the 
shells for a keepsake, will eat her husband out of home, 
and leave him nothing but vain and hungry regrets." 

And thus they parted ; she to the nursery, and he 
running fit to b: his neck to be in time for school. 


MONDAY NEXT IS LAST DAY ON 
WHICH WE RECEIVE SEPTEMBER 
COUPONS. 


A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 
OUT OF WORK. 


The most deserving of men and women at times find them- 
selves in straits, owing to circumstances over wivich they have 
no control. Bad times and slackness of trade often compel 
employers to discharge those whom they would be glad to kecp 
in theur service if thes could. Illness may necessitate re- 
signation. A thousand things may happen to stop for a timc 
the earning ers of conscientious and capable bread- 
winners, be they clerks, warehousemen, mechanics, labourers, 
or other workers, 

At such times 'a little assistance, sufficient to aid those 
who are so unfortunate as to find themselves out of employ- 
ment, is of the utmost value, and we propose to set aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEK, FOR THE NEXT SIX 

MONTHS CERTAIN, 
towards granting it to deserving cases. 

In each number of the poper a@ Coupon, similar to the one 
at the foot at this notice, will a r. On or before the last 
Mondays in September, Oc , November, z 
January, and February we are prepared to recewe Coupons. 

To the five F oahor gs on whose behalf the most Coupons 
reach us, One Pound a Weck will be granted for the foot: 
ing four weeks. At the expiration of this time it is tc 
that the affairs of the five recipients will have a 
bats pene aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 

ill pass on to those five persons whose names ron the 
amag number of Coupons received during the succeeding 
month, 

Cou; receiwed may bear any date after that of August 23. 
Any number of Coupons from the same issue may be filled 
tn by the same . Coupons that arrive at tiese offices 
after the first Monday in each month will be placed in the 
following month's competition. 

Ifs please they may forward Cou at any time dur- 
tng a month, though, of course, there will be a better chance 
of success if they wait until its close. All Coupons on behalf 
of one individual must be sent in one envelope or package. 

‘ach month's competition will be separate, and unsuccessful 
batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a letter from a 
clergyman or minister, or the lastemployer of the applicant, 
stating that the case is a genuine one. Full enquiries will be 
made before the awards are decided, for these sums are in- 
tended to benefit deserving persons and not to support the idle. 

The same person may send any number of Coupons. In the 
event of any dispute the decision of the Hxittor of ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly " will be final. i 

A postal order for twenty shillings will be forwarded to 
each successful applicant on the Friday after the last Mon- 
day in each month, and on the three succeeding Fridays. 
Anybody who chooses may now commence to collect copies 
of the paper witha view to utilising their coupons for hin:- 
self or someone else at a future date. 

No grant will be made to a@ person whose income has becn 
more than three pounds a week. We consider that in such 
cases money should have been put aside for a rainy day. 

Envelopes or packages containing Cor must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor,‘ Pearson's Weekly,” Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. In the left-hand top corner of each envelope 
or package the number of Coupons that it contains must be. 
stated. 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
September 27, 1890. 
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hereby declare that I should like a pound a wee 
to Be Granted 0 scssssserersee crsccsssseecserscccecceece 
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Unmutilated Coupcarns only will count, 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX. 
~ SHOULD LOVE.LETTERS BE READ AT _ 
BREACK OF PROMISE SUITR? 


To the Fiditor of Pearson's Weekiy. 


Dear Sir,—!I think this ought uot to be done. 
Surely it is sufficient for the case if the letters are read 
privately to the judge and jury instead of being held 
up to ridicule, for there is no surmounting the fact 
tbat the reading of iove letters is productivo of moro 
gees than apythiug elso which is brought before the 

och. 

The letters are written under tie impression that 
they will be kept strictly private, and held sacred by 
the person to whom they aro sent, and should that 
person allow them to be traffickcd about for the amuse- 
ment of others, thon I hold that she has violated con- 
tidence placed in her. I admit that, in order to carry 
her case successfully, letters must be brought iuto 
court, but why not have them rcad before the jury aud 
judge? A woman who had any real love for a mao 
would rather withdraw hor chances of a succcssful 
suit, than hear the letters which she has reccived 
read to the public, amid their laughs and jeers. 
When the letters wore written the man, unless a ‘‘ Lovo- 
lace," was ipted by a scnse of love towards their 
recipicnt, though on deeper moditation that love dicd, 
and in that case for the woman it is— 

“ Better far to be 
In endless darkness lying, 
Than be in light and seo 
That light for cver flying,” 
which would have been the case had warriage ro- 
sulted. . 

If, however, 9 woman will go into the law court with 
her case then she should make it hor daty to request 
that the lettcrs, with which she supports it, should 


violation of the confidence which was reposcd in her by 
their writer.—Yours faithfully, 

Hornscy, N. Honour. 
—fo—___ 


ANOTHER TRAVELLING MOUNTAIN. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—I notice in a recent issue a Fact entitled, 
“A Travelling Mountain.” As I have recently secon a 
similar phenomenon, I think your readers may bo 
interested in an account of it. It is not a mountain of 
sand, like the one in Nevada, which you mention, but 
a mountain proper, which, to all appearances, is as 
tirmly rooted as Snowdon. It is situated near the cas- 
cades of the River Columbia, and consists of an 
enormous mass of basalt six or eight miles in length, 
aud of the height of about 2,000 feet. 

This vast mass of rock is slowly and surely moving 
down to tho river as though it had made up its mind 
to create an enormous dam, and thus form a vast lake. 
Anyone can see for himself how the movement has 
been progressing, for trees :nay be noticed standing in 
the river which have been forced there from the shore. 
A railway line runs betwoen the rivcr and the moun- 
tain, and a gang of men is required to be constantly 
repairing it, as the lines are always beivg forced out of 
position. The progress of the huge mass is very slow 

—not more thau a fow feet in a year—but it is none the 
less sure. 

This extraordinary state of affairs is attributed by 
coologists to' the fact that the buge mass of basalt reste 
wpon « sub-stratum of soft material, which does not 
atford adequate resistance to its pressure, and gradually 
vives way beneath it, thus allowing it to be slowly 
precipitated down to tho river beneath.—Yours very 
trnly, CosxOvoLiTan. 

Chariug Cross. 

ee fe 
SHOULD WE WEAR MOURNING? 
Lo the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Drar Sir,—We take it as a matter of course, that 
when « death occurs in a family the near relatives of 
the deccased should, fora stated time, clothe themselves 
cutirely in black. No custom is more firmly rooted 
than this, and a person who did not conform to it 
would be looked upon as quite outside the social pale. 

Yet I believe almost ome who gives the subject 
carcfnl thought will agree with me that it is a custom 
which ought to be very greathy modified, if, indeed, not 
altogether abolished. 

To begin with, it has always appeared to me that 
the sable garments are a sort of ostentatious advertise- 
ment of grief. ‘‘See how sorry I am,” they seem to 
make their wearer say to the world. 

True grief needs no em)phasising of this sort, and 
when the dead person wris one whose loss is not 
eneverely felt, the putting on of mourning savours 
strongly of hypocrisy. ‘The: loss of one who was ver 
near and dear is not a matter to which one would wis 
to direct universal attention. One's friends and 
relatives naturally know of’ the blow that has fallen, 
and there is no need to thriist the melancholy fact at 

others. 

Of course those who had f astained such a loss would 
not go about in flarnting ccstours, bnt ordinary, sober 
- garments ought to be «sonsidered quite stitable 
(efits yoention bas also a practical side. H f 

hie i a8 r ical side. How often 
does the purchase of the new black clothes, which 


sak dhs road in camerd, and thus there would be no ; 
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are considered ripay gars impose a terrible strain apon 
the resources of a ly? 

The bread-winner may be cut off, and die, leaving 
very little to rt who have hitherto been 
dependent upon . The money which custom oT. 
them to spend on mo would enable them to ide 
over the period of prostration, if it could be applied to 
more commonplace pose: They would have time 
to adapt themselves to their al circumstances, and 
deliberately consider what is the best course for the 
future, insioad of being obliged to rush into a new mode 
of life beforo it has been possible to duly weigh all the 
existing circumstancos. ; 

In lens distressing cases, release from the ucccssity of 
spending largo sums upon clothes that are not really 
needed would very often be most welcome. : 

Thc subject is one upon which it is difficult to write 
at length, for fear of unintentionally causing pain to 
those who are grieving over the loss of lovod ones. I 
hope that I have said enough tolead some of your readers 
to think the matter over for themselves.—Yours truly, 

Belfast. TW 
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OUR SAILORS. 
do the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Si1r,—I take the liberty of sending you a letter 
which I believe will interest your roaders, many of 
whom must have friends who are either at, or have 
been to sea, and who, therefore, are aware of the many 
long and weary hours that “ Poor Jack" has to pass 
while on his voyages. 

One of the objects of our wission is to brighten as 
much as possiblo these dreary hours by distributing 
books, magazincs, illustrated papers, ctc., to the crews 
of the vast ficct of ships leaving the Merscy for all 
parts of the civilised world. We have a stcam yaclit 
which is entirely devotcd to mission work among our 
seamen, sometimes boarding more than thirty vesscls 
iu a day. 

Last year, we visited and supplied with parcels of 
literature, 1,957 vesscls. It neccessarily requires a vast 
quantity of literaturo to keep paco with tho demand. 

May I, theroforo, ask your readers to kindly help us 
in this work, by sending us any old numbers, no matter 
how old, that they may have by them, of any entcrtain- 
ing, instractive, and amusing periodical, magazine, or 
illustrated paper. Any parccl, bowever small, will be 
gratefally received and promptly acknowledged. I 
shall also be pleased to forward a copy of last year's 
report to any of your readers who will kindly send me 
their name and address.—I am, ctc., ; 

(Rev.) R. A. Winter, Secretary. 

S. Andrew's Waterside Church Mission, Central 

Chambers D., 17a, South Castlo Street, 


Liverpool. 
—_——_——f——__ 
“THE FUTURE OF BIG CITIES." 
Yo the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sin,—I am just taking a run through your 
interesting country, and on my way I bought a copv 
of your paper, and was very interested in the articlo 
about which I now write to you. 

You give your readers some information with regard 
to the future that Paris may look to, and some very 
interesting details ay to what tho growth of London is 
likely to be. But with rogard to New York you 
content yourself with stating that the only thing to be 
said positively is that ‘its population is certain vastly 
to increase.” Now we Americans believe that New 
York is to be the city of the future. London may 
some day have a population of teu millions as you hint. 
If do tho population of Now York is sure to be a great 
deal more. Anyone who looks at a map of the world 
will recognise that this must be so. 

New York lies on the verge of the American continent 
with its enormous potentialities of development. It 
is the gateway to the country which must becomo the 
greatest in the world. On the other side of the ocean, 
which in these days.of rapid steamship voyages can 
hardly be regarded as a barrier, lies your own country, 
and the rest of Enrope, with their tremendous 
resources. 

I suppose that at least eighty per cent. of the large 
vessels that sail across the Atlantic go into New York 
harbour, while, practically speaking, ‘none of the 
veasels that come from America to Europe go to Lon- 
don. New York receives ships from Liverpool, Bremen, 
Marseilles, and every other big seaport in the old world. 
London has te contend with powerful rivals in Liver- 

1, Glasgow, Southampton, Cardiff, Bristol, and Hull 
in your country, besides the large foreign ports. Almost 
every article that is imported or ex from the 
United States passes through New York, which cannot 
be said for any one port in any other country. This 
al is sufficient to insure a tremendons future for 

city. 

Putting aside altogether the push and enterprise of 
its inhabitants, the position of New York is alone suffi- 
cient to insure it the premier place among the cities of 
the world at no distant date. I do not say that New 
York will be as larye a place as London within the next 
twenty or thirty years, bnt before a hundred years 
have passed there 1s no doubt that it will be, and if the 
world endnres for another hundred years beyond that 
time, London must be quite overshadowed by her rival 
on the other side of the herring pond.—Yonrs truly, 

Hotel Metropole. JonaTHAN ABROAD, 
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WHY NOT A FOURTH CLASS ? 

To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 
about. the cost to 
in conveying pas: 


riages 
ea be instituted for the bencfit of respectable third. 
class passengers, who resent a half-drunken man or 
woman, a sooty chimney-swoop, or other people whoxe 
closo proximity is not plcasant, being placed beside 
thom. 

At present thcro is no remedy for this sort of thing, 
Anyone who cau produco sufficient money to pay his 
fare has aright to cuter an alrcady nearly full third-clas, 
compartincnt, utterly ignoring the fact that he may 
not bo by any means an agrecablo neighbour. 

Of course, the railway officials would not thrust 2 
raging drunkard into a carriage in which decent folk 
were sitting, but the preliminary stages of intoxication 
which might not induce them to refuse to carry a mau 
are quite aygrcssivo cnough. 

Chimncy-sweoping is a uecessary and extremely 
respectable form of cioployment, but at the same time, 
no one who has the lcast reyard for his clothes cares 
to find himself rubbing elbows with a sweep. 
Then there is a scction of the community which 
rejoices in tho use of bad lan e. A guard will not 
turn a man out of a train for displaying the wealth of 
his vocabulary, but if a fourth-class carriage existed he 
might well insist upon the offender taking a seat in it. 
So,whcther a fourth-class is instituted for the ordinary 
passenger or no, I think that the public has a perfect 
right to demand that there should be, at all events, a 
fourth-class carriage on every train for the use of those 
who, by reason of their employment or habits, are not 
fitted to bo placed with cleanly and respectable people. 
—Yours truly, Turrp-Ciass Passrxcer. 

Nottingham. 

—_—_-fo——__ 


A WORD FOR OLD SCHOOLMASTERS, 
Jo the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear S1r,—Will you permit me to call attention to 
the position of teachers in other than elementary 
schools? With regard to these latter, I read this 
morning that the Committee of Council on Education 
has just formulated a scheme by which teachers in 
elementary schools will now obtain a pension whenever 
age or infirmity shall compe! them to resign their im- 
portant and arduous duties. The arrangement is tardy, 
but better late than never. 

This resolution of ‘my lords” suggests my writing 
on behalf of that large and deserving class of men ani 
women who teach in our secondary and ‘higher grade 
schools. I think I am correct in saying that for these 
positively no provision is made. 

As the ead master of a High School for many years, 
I am able to state from personal knowledge that in 
many instances, when age has impaired the powers of 
once vigorous and competent teachers, and the 
exigencies of modern education uire them to give 
place to younge and more energetic men, the ouly 
escape from workhouse has been the charity of old 
friends or quondam pupils. : 

For them, and such as they, no almshouse opens it 
doors, no charitable society offers assistance. Surely, 
sir, the teachers of E d deserve better at tle 
hands of the nation, which they serve so well, than the 
poor-house or the donations of former friends. 

I remember that on one occasion, at a meeting of 
schoolmasters at which I was present a discussion 
arose on the question of “Scholastic Pensions,” and 
one man in all seriousness objected to the necessity for 
them on the ground that schoolmasters never live to 
grow old. 

It is quite true that, in spite of lengthy holidays and 
accredited short hours, the wearing nature of their 
‘work docs tell upon the energies and capabilities in 4 
way that few other employments do; but there }s 
always a large body of most deserving men and women 
who, after baving given the best portion of their life to 
the education of the young, spend their few remaining 
years in extreme poverty. 

It may be said that teachers of all cng should be 
examples of thrift to others, and should themselves 
provide for old age. But it must be remembered that 
our teachers are very ill-paid. A salary of £200 per 
annum, even for a man of high University attainments, 
is the exception rather than the rule, and out of this 
books and subscriptions, the coat pf living and the educa- 
tion of children, cannot leave a very largd margin with 
which to provide for the inevitable rainy day.—I a. 
dear sir, yours faithfully, CANTAB. 

Harrow. 
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For all letters published we shall pay at the rate of 
tiro guineus «a column or about dil. saline, Senders 0! 
letters should, therefore, enclose name and address. ake 
must please be understood that we do not identify ourseires 
tcith opinions adcunced on this page, They are those of 


the writers of the letters; we merely evorcise aupercicivl 
over the general nuture of the correspondence. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
wt DAYS. 


An Awenioan Lapy's Wonperrot Journey. 


xX. 
We reach the hotel at last, its gloom, its cloistered 
t enough as 
a large 
is level 


opening verandah through threc archways. 
Without windows one can scarcely distinguish: anything 
at first entranco from the glare ontside, but presently 
\ve find the full of tables of green and growing 
plants, and two huge punkahs waving slowly overhead, 
: making a cooling breeze. We aro served by Hindoos 
iu garments and turbans of white muslin, who have 
slender melansier? brown faces, aud eyes that shine 


through wond lashes with the soft yleamings of 
black jewels. I can scarcely eat my tiffin for gazing at 
the enchanting tio beauty, tho passionate grace 
and sadness of face of the lad who brings me butter 
in a lordly dish, the yellow rolls laid upon banana 
leaves, aod erred me curry with a spoon made of a big 
pink shell. 


Everyone is in lily white from head to heel, like a 
bride or a débutante; white duck trousers and fatigue 
‘acket, white helmet and white shoes. This is the 
dress of two young subalterns with heads like canary 
birds, and the sappy red of English beef still in their 
cheeks, just out from home for their first experience of 
Eastern service. They are full of energy, intcrest, and 
enthusiasm; they order beer and bcef and mop their 
hot faces from time to time, listening meanwhile with 
profound respect to the words of their superior officer, 
who condescends to tiffin with them and to give them 
good advice. His dress is similar to theirs, save for 
the gold straps on his shoulders, but all the succulent 
English flesh has been burned off him long ago, and 
left him lean, tawny, and dry. He quenches his thirst 
with a little iced brandy and soda, eats sparingly of 
curry and frait, and seems not to feel the heat much. 
Hie has no enthusiasms, he has no interests except 
duiy and the service, and he does not think any brown 
cr yellow person in the least pretty or pleasant. His 
alvice to the youngsters, while valuable, is satur- 
ninely patronising and full of disillusionment, and one 
can see it falls somewhat coldly upon their youthful 
ardour, 

. . « Mine is a buge dim apartment, with a stone 
floor opening directly upon the lawn and into the 
dining-room, and has only slight jalousies for doors, but 
no one peers or intrudes. The bed is an iron frame; 
the single hard mattress is sp with a sheet, and 
there are no covers at all. Even the pillow is of straw. 
My bath-roam, a lofty flagged chamber, opens into this 
oue and contains a big earthenware jar, which the 
coolies fill for me three tirnes a day, and into which I 
plunge to rid me of the burning heat. . . That 
night I have the most terrible adventure. Immediately 
1 get into bed and blow out the candle I hear what 
ounds like some great animal stalking about. I am 
cold enough now—icy, in fact. What can it 
he? ._ They tell me that tigers come over from 
the mainland and carry off, on an average, one person 
aday. . . . This is probably a tiger. He could 
easily push open those blind doorsand walkin! . . . 
He is coming toward the bed with heavy stealthy 
rustlings. There is not even a sheet to draw up over 
me. The room is hot, atterly black and still, save for 
the sound pf those feet and the loud banging of my 
heart against my ribs. . . The hotel secms to be 
dead, 80 horribly silent is it. Has the tiger eaten 
cveryone else already? . . . ‘I'he darkness is of no 
use; he can see all better for that; so I will strike 
4 match, and at least perish in the light. . . . As 
the blue flame on the wick’s tip broadens I meet the 
kaze of a frightfolly large, calm grey rat, who is 
examining my sboes and stockings with care. He 
regards me with only very faint interest, and goes on 
with his explorations through all my possessions. He 
climbs the dresaing-table and smells critically at my 
hat and gloves. This is almost as bad as the 
tiger, but as I have no intention of attacking this 
terrible beast, and my notice appears to bore 
him, I blow out the candle and go to sleep, leaving 
him to continue those heavy rustlings which so 
alarmed me, - 

We sequre an apen carriage with two fine bronzes in 
nslin and turbans on the box, and goforadrive. ‘The 
blonde takes us first to call at a great white airy stone 
hungalow set, on. hill where resides the chief of police, 
another British r clad in white and as brown and 
lean a8 arg-all who have seen long service here. Ho 
Rives a@ command in Malay to his khitmagar, and we 
are served with tea in the Chinese fashion. No other 
English official can equal him in his knowledge of the 
Malay and character, and for this reason he is 
‘ent to conduct negotiations with the Sultan of Johore 
whenever that potentate grows restless. None of his 
own suite understand what he says while there, bat he 
always comes .baek with the desired couceasions from 
the monarch, and may therefore be snpposed to speak 
the uage convincing}y and with eloqnence. . . . 
He has ied in his score of years in the East great 
Rentleness of voice and manner, but underneath it is 
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felt at once the iron texture of this man whom the 
natives regard with undisguised fear. 

From his gates the turns toward the botanical 
gardens, a great park whero wide red ways wind 
throngh shaven lawns and under enormous blossominy 
trees. Every plant one knows as exotic is hore quite 
at home—-the giant pods of the Victoria Regia pave 
the moata with circles of emerald, aud the lotus lifts 
its roso-fushed cups from glossy pools whero swans 
float in shadow. We leave the carriage and pace 
throngh the translucent green twilight of tho orchid 
houses built of wire gauze, the plants needing uo pro- 
tection here, where for 6.000 years or so the ther- 
mometcr has been ranging between seventy-five and 
and ninety-five degrees of heat. 

On the way home we pass the Governor's palace, 
with its wonderful pals and banboos, and it is upon 
this road that wo meet suddenly a race of goddcsses— 
Klings they are called—transplauted here from Pondi- 
cherry, the frayient of India still retained by France. 
Z We yass one alone, then two, then several 
more going singly along this wide rvad shaded by 
enormous trees. They are tall and have round 
yet slender limbs, very firm and polished. . . . 
Full-breasted and slendcr of hips, and bare slim feet 
so fincly arched that one secs light beneath their 
insteps as they stand. ‘rhey have the erect poise of 
palms, but as they walk a slight Muency of sinuous 
movement waves from throat to hecl, and stirs the 
beautiful drapery that softly enwraps their proud sym- 
metries. All the outlines revealed are clear-cut as 
ancicnt statues, and warmly brown with a curious faint 
bloom—almost as of grape—upon the skin. Hair that 
glitters like polished jet ripples smoothly from the 
broad brown brows, and is caught in a full knot at the 
nape. ‘The features are exquisitely fine, haughty, and 
sculpturesque. ‘Tiny gold studs are set in the high 
nostrils and the upper rims of the little ears, and 
heavy silver anklets and bangles clasping the 
delicate limbs tinkle faintly as they walk. .. . 
They raise as we pass, great eyes of unfathomable 
blackness, with a gaze half mystical, half curious that 
stirs the heart with a vague sudden pain of yearning 
and sadness. This race is famous throughout 
India for the astonishing beauty of its women, but as 
they will not allow themselves to be photographed, I 
can get no record of their loveliness. 

Half-past four! The ship is about to sail. 
We have wandered through the shops and museums, 
and have returned once more to our old quarters. Tiny 
canoes cluster about the vessel, full of beautiful shells 
of which one can buy a boat-load for a dollar. Other 
canoes hold small Malays ranging from three to seven 
years of age, all ty as little bronze curios, and all 
shouting in shrill chorus for coins. A few shillings 
changed into the native currency procures a surprising 
number of small pieces of money, which we fling into 
the clear water. They plunge over after these with 
little splashings like frogs, and wiggle down ewiftly to 
the bottom, growing strange and wavering of outline 
and ghostly green as they sink. They are wonderfully 
quick, and seize the glinting coin before it touches the 
sands below, coming up wet, shining and showing their 
white teeth. We play at this game until the whistle 
blows, and then sail away leaving the blonde waving 
his handkerchief to us from the shore. 

An hour later we are still steaming near the palm- 
fringed coast. There is a sudden cry and struggle 
forward—a naked yellow body, with manacled hands, 
shoots outward from the ship’s side and disappears in 
a boiling circle of foam. A Chinese prisoner being 
transported to Penang has knocked down his guards 
and taken to the water. ‘The engines are reversed and 
a life-buoy thrown overboard, but he does not appear. 
After what seems a great lapse of time, a head appears 
a long distance away and moves rapidly toward the 
shore. Evidently he has slipped his handcuffs and can 
swim. A boat is lowered full of Lascars very mach 
excited, commanded by the third officer, a rnddy young 
fellow, calm and dominant. ‘They pursne the‘ head, but 
it has covered more than half the distance, some two 
miles, between us and the shofe before it is overtaken. 
There is some doubling back and forth, an oar is raised 
in menace, and the fugitive submits to be hanled into 
the boat. I am standing by the gangway when he 
returns. He is a fine muscular young fellow. His 
crime in forgery, and he is to be tnrned over to the 
native authorities against whom he has offended. 
‘Their punishments are terrible; prisoners receive no 
food, and must depend upon the memories and mercies 
of the charitable. . . . Ono of the Lascars holds 
him by the queue 48 he mounts the steps. He is wet 
and chilled, and has a face of stolid despair. They 
take him forward, and [ see him no more. : 

‘ It is Christmas day—still very hot; and off 
to onr right are to be seen from time to time the bold 
purple ontlines of the coasts of Nnmatra, = ‘I'he ship is 
decorated with much variegated bunting, and the ser- 
vants assume an air of languid festivity, but most of 
na suffer from plaintive reminiscences of home and 
nostalgia. There is a very splendid plum cake for 
dinner, with a Santa Clans atop huddled in angayr frrs, 
despite the burning heat. We pult many Christmas 
crackers as in the holidays at home, and from their 
contents 1 am loaded with paste jewels and profisely 
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THE QUEER WAY THE MANSION 
HOUSE WAS PAID FOR. 


Tur. Mansion House was built in the years from 
1739 to 1755; and a fand of £14,000, whieh had been 
accumulated by the tines of Dissenters, was voted by 
the Corporation towards its cost. These fines had 
been levied under an Act of the Restoration era, by 
which cvery person who accepted an office under 
the Corporation without taking the communion 
according to the rites of tho Established Church 
was subject to a fine of £500. An earlier Act 
requires every man who is clected as sheriff to 
pay «a finc of £100 to the Corporation if he 
declines to serve. In the reign of George JI. it 
occurred to a shrewd lawyer that these two Acts could 
be worked together to the yreat disadvantage of Dis- 
senters and the gregt advantaye of the City purse. 
Accordingly a Dissentery was clected sheriff. As he 
could not conscientiously take the sacrament he chose 
the alternative of declining to serve, and paid his fine 
of £400. 

Another Dissenter was immediately elected and 
took the same course. The election of Dissenters 
was repeated till forty-tive had paid tho fine for refusal 
to serve. The Dissenters were then roused to resist- 
ance, and the forty-sixth refused either to serve or to pay. 
An action was brought against him for the recovery of 
the fine, but the judge held that the Act which disqualified 
a Dissenter relieved him of the duty. The City 
appealed to the House of Lords, but the decision of the 
court below was upheld. The City, however, refused 
to disgorge the money it had already illegally wrung 
from the forty-five men it had tined; and the sum of 
£18,000 was voted to the building fund of the Mansion 
House, which, says Samuel Sharpe, consequently 
remains as a momument of the unjust manner in which 
Dissenters were treated in the last century. 


$$ — re 
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THE sight of a fat man trying to look graceful in a 
bathing suit is what makes the little bald-headed fishes 
stand on their tails and grin. 

fo 

A youna lawyer, who had left some dress clothce 
with an ‘ uncle,” was seen in the pawnshop the other 
day. ‘Is he here to prosecute ?" asked a friend of the 
pawnbroker. ‘ 

“On the contrary,” said the gentleman of the tickets, 
“he comes here to withdraw his suit.” 

fo 

A MARTINE? of a sergeant turns up unexpectedly to 
call out a fatigue pasty Only one soldier anawers with 
promptitude to the summons. : 

“Confound it all to confusion,” yells the infuriated 
non-com. ‘ Whatdo you mean by turning ont alone, sir 
when I called out the whole squad? Forty-eight 
hours in the black-hole. That'll teach you to be the 
only man to turn out.” : 


————»te—___. 


TRE latest story of police efficiency comes: fronr 
Bedford. A small boy ig ap to crossing 2 
bridge just as anotlier small boy fell into the water. 
policeman asked the boy on the bridge whether he 
could swim. The boy said he conld, and with great 
presence of mind the officer thereupon dropped 
him over the balustrado into the river. After a hard 
struggle the boy who was dropped in succeeded in 
rescuing the one who fell in. The policeman has no; 
yet been promoted for his bravery. 

— -—f——___. 

A GENTLEMAN who was visiting one of the pnblic 
schools in a Scotch town asked a bright-looking hov. 
“What profit is there in the study. of ancicit 
history ?” 

* About eightcen-pence, I suppose,” was the reply. 

“What ?” 

‘“ Well, the teacher maker us buy the books of him. 
and we have to pay three shillings. I think he yet. 
them for eighteeu-penee a-piece; so he has a elear 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insnranee offer of 
£1,000, wa hare decided to insure Cyclists, m the event. 
of death from Cycling Aecidents, to the extent of £100. 
Lhe only condition required to secure this sum to whomso- 
ever the Proprietora of PEARSON'S WEEKLY »iay 
decide to he the Next-of-hin of any Cyclist who meeta with 
his or her death by an accident while actually riding, is 
that_a_copy of the eurrent number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice appears, 
should be on the person of the deceased at the time of 
the fatality, The naual signature in per or jl must 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this notice. 
Nottee of accident must be given within seven days to the 
Proprietors of the Paper, and death must occur within 


provided with poetry in brief segments and of an |’ the same period from the accident. 


enthusiastically amatory nature. 
(To be continued.) 
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NAPOLEON GRAPHOLOGISED. 


—w 


Prorte who believe that the handwriting is a sure 
index of character will be interested to read the 
observations made upon the caligraphy of Napoleon 
the First by a French Abbé, who was an ardent student 
of the science of graph 3 

The A maintains it was the passionate 
vehemonco of Napoleon's nature and his im le 
dissimulation that broke out in the farious illegibility 
of his writing: and conquercd the earlier habits of his 
pen. which still somctimes og epee in the English 
exerciscs which he wrote at St. Helena. 

Ono of the most curious facts is that the change for 
the bad took placc rapidly after the Corsican Captain 
Buonaparte 1729, ‘‘who distinguished himself so 
much at. tho siege of Toulon,” became the French 
General Bouaparte. 

Carlylo brought his “French Revolution" to a close 
with the “ whiff of grapeshot " on the steps of St. Roche 
on the 18th Vondcmiare (October 4, 1795); and it is, 
curiously cuough, from General Bonaparte's skilfully 
garbled draft report of that day, when he really entered 
on the scene, that tho change iu his handwriting can first 
be domonstrated. Thenceforward his writing altered 
bat little. 

Comparing the manuscript of the ‘ Memorial de 
Sainte-Heléne " with this draft report, it is evident at 
a glance that the General and the fallen Emperor are 
one. But the primitive man, Buonaparte, has disap- 
peared in both. Frankness has vanished ; letters be- 
come confused, lopped, strangely scamped, often 


replaced by formless scratches which aro utterly 

illegible. The pen, says the Abbé, seems to swallow 

the esis: which have to be divined. It is a hidden 
and. 


This was a natural result, says this observer, in an 
arch-conspirator against cvorything, who had above all 
to rely upon profound dissimulation and absolute 
impenétrability. Men whocan hold their tongues show 
this peculiarity in their writing ; for the writeris the 
slave of the thinker. Many great men have written 
mystorious hands: but the true sphinx appears in 
Napoleon's alone, from the day when his comprehensive 
plance showed him the mastery of Europe and he be- 
eet ag combine those plans which astonished the 
world. ; 

Fine. “gladiolate” strokes, which sometimes 
terminate almost every word, indicate that marked 
finesse which, allied to his powers of concealment, made 
the complete diplomatist, who shows himself in the 
tortuous, horribly serpentino, almost spiral lines of his 
writing, which Talleyrand, the king of negotiators, 
never surpassed. These accusing undulations betray 
his Italian nature, and recall the sinuous gliding of a 
snake through the grass, or trace darkly underground, 
diplomatic ways. Sometimes they are so sudden as to 
resemble the doubtlings of a hare. 

Napoleon's passionate nature, to which his micro- 
scopichistorian attributes many of his gigantic mistakes, 
always acted on first impressions when it broke through 
tho habitual firm calm to which he ever tried to school 
himself. It is true it gave him tenfold force; but had 
his marvellous head always governed he would have 
taken the logical course of the situation and become 
the heli pee of France. 

This mighty struggle of the head with the heart 
shaped the whole of his fateful history, and is shown to 
this student of his writing by the constant mixture of 
upright with sloping letters. In intimate connection 
with this sign is the extreme variability of the height 
of the letters, which indicates great mobility of im- 


pressions. “This soul of firo was as volatile os 
a flame,” The faculty of thought was in continual 
fermentation. Tho imagination soars with the long 


stroke of ad. 

The clear-headedvess and precision of the General, 
whose whole art of war culminated in being the 
strongest at a particular point, is shown by his often 
using fresh paragraph for a fresh idea, and in the 
profusion. of space between the lines, tho words, and 
often between the letters of his earlier handwriting. 
Tho intuition, the eagle cye which enabled him 
always to seize this point of concentration is mani- 
ee by the frequent separation of the letters in his 


words. 

Like Mazarin, too, he runs several words together ; a 
mark of the deductive logician, of the positive. prac- 
tical man who tends rapidly and directly towards the 
realisation of his'aims. His strong will, his masterful 
and ceomtic nature are denoted by the forcible manner 
in which, he crosses his ¢ high up. Wonderful tenacity 
is shown by the “ harpoons," or horizontal pot-hooks, 
which terminate the last stroke of many words. They 
are, as it were, the claws of tho eagle. 

A profusion of club-like strokes show indomitable 
resolution and obstinacy, which may be seen to have 
been intractable by the implacable hardness and 
angular rigidity of the whole writing. The dash of 
meanness Ww was always prosent in the man who 
gave @ name to “caporal" tobacco, is shown in the 
little, crooks which sometimes commence or terminate 


the letter m,. and in his si ure, which was not royal, 
like that of Louis XIV. Until he became Emperor, he. 
always wrote his name Bouna or Bona OF 


a it BP, Afterwards, be NaF. 
“en 8, be wrote NaPoleon 
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the sweeta of the noonday meal, the morning ditto, the 
evening likewise. He is all doubled up with 


sad sounds that echo and re-echo through the forsaken 


SSS 


THE LAST PLY. 


Tue last fly is hovering on the verge of the grave. 
Gone ua Ble are the joys of gladsome summer time, 


leurisy. 
Faded and gone are the friends of his cmb, and the 


ragga of his memory are fraught with dismal melan- 
choly. 

aan of them have fallen before the fary of the 
irate housewife ; many have found resting-places in the 
butter, the sauce, the cup of tea; while hosts have 
dropped with the cold east winds. : 

And the last fly ponders reflectively upon the bright 
and happy days now lang syne. 

He secs himself a sportive youngster, careless of the 
frowns of elders, frolicking in the warm sunlight, with 
no thought of the future. 

He beholds himself, a little older, a little more 
sedate, laying sharp plans for his meals. 

He reflects upon his numerous escapes from the 
treacherous butter, the deceitful pan of milk, the deadly 
cup of tea, and, worst of all, the murderous sticky 
paper, and the destructive red-faced woman with a 
towel. . 

A dreadful pain in his side makes him stop for breath. 

Oh, what a blessed thing is memory ! : 

Oh, the delightful scenes of bygone happy hours it 
treasures in his mind ! 

Ob, how he dwells upon the gay sunshine of summer 
time, the warm breezes, the fragrant flowers. 

Oh, how he—oh, what a dreadful twinge of rheuma- 
tism, driving him nearly wild ! 

And it is all past now. 

The last fly draws his fore-leg sadly across his eyes, 
wiping away the unbidden tear. 

fherc is no friend near to receive a dying message, 
to minister a word of comfort to a soul hovering on the 
brink of the dark, undefinable. 

A ae of faintness comes over him, a dark film 

0 


gathers before his sight, his legs grow.weak—he totters 
wildly. Whoop! Bang! 
The last fly is a brilliant decoration on the wall, and 


the red-faced woman triumphs. 


—_—-- 
HOW OUR SOLDIERS ARE MADE. 


Wuat our soldiers are when they have been made, 
and how well they can fight we know; the stages of 
their progress, from tho raw material to the finished 
article, from the‘newly-enlisted hobbledehoyito the drilled 
and disciplined soldier, are also worthy of our attention. 

Marvellous, indeed, is the change from the un- 
gainly recruit, all angles and grimaces, to the smart, 
well set-up soldier pacing along with easy, swinging 
stride. Four to six months of the barrack square and 
the gymnasium will generally work this transforma- 
tion. It must perforce be effected within this time, for 
every recruit is passed through the course of preliminary 
instruction at high-pressure, so as to be able to take his 
place as soon as possible on parade. 

The Germans hold views diametrically opposite to 
ours with regard to the necessary duration of a 
recruit’s course. They aver that it is impossible to 
train a recruit properly under more than twice the 
time spent upon ours. Von Moltke, indeed, has plaeed 
his opinion on record that it takes three fall years to 
make a soldier. 

Perhaps it may be so on the Continent. For our- 
selves, we would venture to assert that four-fifths of 
our soldiers on service at the present moraent have 
served less than half the time required as indispensable 
by Von Moltke. Yet no one would deny their right to 
the title of soldier. 

It has pleased those mysterious entities, ‘“ the 
authorities,” to abolish, the ‘‘Queen’s shilking,” and 
substitute for it attestation before a magistrate. A 
certain time is allowed the would-be recruit to change 
his mind if he likes, after which, his intentions still 
holding good, and no just cause or impediment to the 
contrary being shown, he formally takes the oath of 
allegiance and is enrollcd as one of “‘our brave defenders.” 

Of course, before this, the recruit has passed the 
doctor—usually a most searching examination. It 
would be hard to imagine any more severe. Stripped 
completely, the man has to hop up the room on one 
leg and down it on the other, to fling his arms abont, 
and to contort himself this way and that while he is 
sounded and stethescoped and gone over from scalp 
to toe. 

All pecoliarities about his body are noted, suchas 

Aattoo-marks, moles, and scars, for future 

should the recruit ever take it into his head to desert 

bis colours. After once having taken the oath of 
iance, he cannot get quit of the service unless by 

paying £10 “ smart-money.” ‘ 

e recruit is next permitted to choose his. regiment 
or branch of the service, if he has not. stipulated for 
any particular beforehand. An infantry recruit 
may, if he has no particular fancy, elect for ‘ general 
service,” which means that the anthorities may send 


him where-they please—to any regiment. 


sually men request to be sent to some corps where 


‘friends or relatives are serving, or to some corps 


stationed in the same garrison or command. 


WEBRBY. 
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3 A 
ihe recruil Saisent pu fo a regemene oe for drill, 


balanced fo: 
meet our quon 
Blank, G Company, 2nd Duke's Own Fusiliers. 

The recruit’s hard work begins as soon as he joing 
the regimental fe aa He is handed over to the 
tender mercies of the drill-corporal for the next six or 
eight weeks for “ preliminary" drill—morning, noon, 


. and night. 


If anything could throw a cold douche on romantic 
ideas of a soldier's career it is this so-called “ prelimi- 
pary" drill. Imagine three or four hours a day of 
“extension motions,” #.¢., violently swinging the arms 
to and fro round the head, or of the “ balance-step 
standing,” otherwise known as the “ goose-step.” To 
see a squad of able-bodied men standing in a row for 
ten minutes at a stretch all on one leg is not an im- 
posing 6. : 

When he can master the “ balance-step standing,” 
the recruit is promoted to the ‘“balance-step ad- 
vancing.” This manceuvre consists of slowly swinging 
the foot forward and completing the pace instead ot 
remaining stationary, in slow time—‘ one—two—as 
you were.” : nee 

When he can stand firmly on his feet (for this is 
what the balance-step is intendeed to teach), the 
soldier proceeds to learn the elements of drill, march- 
ing. changing front, forming fours, and so on. 

The next step is to put a rifle into his hands, and 
instruct him in the ordinary parade evolutions—fixiny 
his bayonet, presenting arms, trailing arms, and other 
simple movements. 

How to handle his rifle and take aim, as well as the 
bayonet exercise, is next tanght him. 

After this he is permitted to fall in on battalion parade 
and drill with the older soldiers under the adjutant. 

Firing exercise and practice at the butts is the last¢ 
stage in the recruit’s course. Our soldiers oaght to be 
good shots with the amount of instru , theoretical 
and practical, which they receive. in the 
barrack room with careful drill outside, how to adjust 
the sights of the rifle, how to judge distances, no pains 
are spared by the officers to make their men efficient. 
The recruit’s course of musketry itself takes close on 
six weeks day after day. And even after the recruit 
has passed his course he has to fire with his company 
at their next annual practice. 

It sometimes happens that a man goes direct from 
one to the other, getting thus a double course in tlic 
year. After his musketry practice is over the recruit is 
rated as a trained soldier, and is available for all duties, 
fatigues, guards, and picquets. He has been by this 
time, too, generally dismissed from gymnasium drill, 
no that his compulsory labours are considerably 
lightened, and when off duty has plenty of time at his 
disposal. 


OUR CLERGY ANNUITIES AND 
BIG MONEY PRIZES. 


Full particulars of these have appeared in every issue 
of this paper yet published, - We, therefore, content ow 
selves with printing the coupon. New readers will du tell 
to refer to the scheme as published in its entirety lust weeh. 


| ANNUITY COUPON, SEPT. 27, 1890. 


AGAPORD:...,sccscessssrivassrsceonenenccacteasodsssesecosiec 30 


hereby certify that I have read the current 
number of Pearson's Weekly, and that in my 
opinion, 


eel 


The Rev. 


COO e reer eee veroeser cen eern ere seeressessesressegereee . 


(State here whether Charch of England or Nou- 


conformist) 


Soe erererecccceerscceneesecesereseoseee eecccacccere 


Add re9 vires scscssesscssocsecceevonteerecicevesseres esse" 


Cee roe reerevoccccccemeseccc veceemese ses es sereserr® 


is a fitting candidate for the annuities offered. 
Name of sender optional)........ecerscsrsccseersees 


Address OOo ovcrevevccccccncccapocccanrccssscvevccvonccecoonl® 
PEE 
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sermons #7, 1800 PEARSON'S WEEKBY. 158 
FAOTS. | Downs to 1862 the cost of a patent available through- | Mr. Hotiinasueap, writing about the Gaiety Theatre. 


xpow has 10,000 cabs, with 20,000 horses, and 
18,000 drivers, and their earnings exceed £12,000 a day. 

Waex Salvator, the now famous American racehorse, 
was a yearling, he was offered for sale for £800. He 
has won £28,000 in stakes since then. 

Statistics show that New South Wales ‘‘ grew” last 

ear 50,000,000 sheep, and the value of the wool clip 
yon! a6 was over £10,000,000. This shows that it is 
for 1888 zB 
necessary to grow five sheep to realise £1. 

Tuere is an immense factory in France which was 
originally started to make quill pens, but when those 
went out of use, the proprietor turned it into a tooth- 
pick mill, the present annual output of which is 
90,000,000 quills. 

£10,000, the amount that Stanley will receive for his 
fifty American lectures, is said to be the largest sum 
ever paid to a lecturer. Last winter, Major Pond paid 
Mr. George Kennan £5,000 and expenses for two 
hundred acturess and Max O'Rell £2,500 for fifty 

tures. 
ae of the curiosities of science is that extreme cold 
produces on the skin the same sensations as those due to 
extreme heat, so that if a person touch a piece of cold 
iron which has been subjected to intense frost, the re- 
sult is the same as if the piece of iron had been drawn 
from the fire, red-hot. 

A HargpRESSER WHO Looxep AHEAD.—For the last 
twenty years the late Cardinal Newman was attended 
at the Oratory every morning by a hairdresser in Union 
Street, Birmingham. .Of late years the barber made a 
point of preserving the cuttings from the Cardinal's 
hair, and has now a considerable store. Since his 
Fminence’s death an extraordinary demand for 
souvenirs, in the shape of locks of hair, has set in, and 
the fortunate barber is busily occupied in distributing 
his precious relics. 

A Waitt SwaLtow.—A white swallow, says a Paris 
correspondent, has been discovered in a nest in a 
factory yard in the Rue de I'Eglise, at Grenelle. The 
owner of the premises caused the shed where the nest 
is, to be covered over with a wire netting, having a 
superstitious fear of taking the bird, and yet wanting to 
keep it. This has led to the discovery that swallows 
are more kind to each other than naturalists have 
imagined. Numbers of them daily flutter round the 
caged shed to express sympathy and give help to the 
prisoners. 

A Begrtess Country.—Beef is never seen at & 
Chinese table, oxen and cows capable of working the 
plough being accounted too valuable to the farmer to 
be consi to thebutcher. Very severe penalties are 
attached to the slaughter of these animals. The 
punishment for the first offence is a hundred strokes 
with a bamboo, and then two months in the wooden 
collar, described in Questions WorTH ANSWERING last 
week. Should love of beef or desire of gain induce a 
repetition of the crime, a second judicial flogging is 
followed by exile for life from the province. 

A New Sarety Locx.—The latest invention in door- 
locks is one which eannot be opened from the outside 
by a pliers or skeleton key if it is locked on the inside, 
and for this reason is especially valuable for hotel 
rooms and inside doors of buildings generally. It has 
double bolts, one above the other. The lower one is 
used to lock the door from the outside. Its key does 
Ae through the lock, neither does the keyhole of 
the bolt that locks the door from the inside. When 
the door is locked on the inside there is no means of 
teaching the key or the keyhole of the inner bolt from 
the outside of the door. 

Tue Smokers or France.—Nearly everybody in 
France smokes. During the past seventy-six years the 
State has profited by the sale of tobacco to the extent 
of an average of something over £5,000,000 per annum, 
Int during the last decade of this period the consump- 
tion much exceeded the previous years, and has steadily 
frown until now the revenue derived from tobacco 
reaches the very table total of nearly £16,000,000 
for the twelve maontha, It is reckoned that each head 
of the population consumes two pounds weight of 
tobacco per annumn, and ays to the State for indulging 
in this laxury the sum of 6s. 6d. in what is called in- 
direct taxation. It is in cigarettes that the great 
increase has taken place. 

How To Lanp WHEN you Jump.—Many feet are per- 
manently injured by injudicious exercise. Cases of hi 
fomPlaint ‘and curvature of the spine have result 
Yom Jumping. The arch of the human foot will sus- 
‘ain great weight with safety, and will break or miti- 
gate the shock that would otherwise result. In its 
construction, strength and elasticity are so admirably 
free that, barring accidents, only foolhardy feats afe 
tt ‘ely to impair its usefulness. At the forward part of 

"s arch the elasticity is the greatest, and in jumping, 
one should always land, if possible, on the balls of the 
leet, as legs is then experienced. In the long 
i of the athlete, this is, of course, impracticable. He 
a on his heels only, but by landing on yieldin 
tinking do by relaxing tension of the muscles, an 


: own in a doubled posture, he reduces the con- 
the cm through the less elastic heel, to a point below 
the ie a igen should be fangnt - ied on 

e when jumping, and in this way 
Temove the element of danger from nA 


is pastime, 


out the United Kingdom was about £350, which was, 
roughly speaking, payable at once. 

Canton is decidedly reaching a higher state of civili- 
zation. By its pores of exports we find that last year 
it sent out 2,088 cwt. of pills. 


Hopr-crowrna in Kent is just now profitable. In one 
case, two growers, who are in partnership, hope to 
realise between £60,000 and £70,000 for this season's 
hops, as against £20,000 last year. 


Prince Louis or BatrEensera, like all the German 
princes, has learnt a trade. He became a printer. A 
short time ago, when serving on the /readnought, it 
occurred to him to turn his early training to account, 
so he printed a history of the Dreadnought, and pre- 
sented a copy to each of his shipmates. 


Lavy BarBers.—Tho lad 
popularity. They are at Walbrook now as well as 
Chancery Lane. The original establishment in 
Chancery Lane has a rival half-a-dozen doors off. 
The girls seem to do very well at the business. They 
get very fair wages, and a good many tips. Nobody 
questions the fitness of the young women for the 
werk now. They work more rapidly than men, for 
their fingers are lighter and more debt than any man's 
could be. The men barbers are wroth at the ladies’ 
success. 


A Sioux Custom.—Among the Sioux Indians, when 
one family borrows a kettle from another, it is expected 
that, when the kettle is returned, a small portion of the 
food that has been cooked in it will be left in the 
bottom. Should this custom be disregarded by anyone, 
that person would never be able to borrow again, as the 
owner must always know what was cooked in her 
kettle. A white woman on one occasion returned a 
scoured kettle, intending to teach a lesson in clean- 
liness ; but her act became the talk of the camp as a 
fresh sample of the meanness of the whites. 


SEEING IN WaTER.—In experiments, made with the 
view of determining whether or not we can see under 
water, some individuals maintained that they could see, 
while oth with equal confidence, asserted that all 
around them'was dark. In explanation of this seeming 
contradiction, it may be remarked that in some indi- 
viduals the eyes remain shut when immersed in cold 
water; others, whose eyes remain open, and who 
maintain that they see under water, do not actually 
see the forms of objects, only the light reflected from 
bodies having a bright surface, as silver. The pearl 
fishers of antiquity are said to have used glasses of a 
particular kind to enable them to see the pearl 
mussels. 

Tre HeattHiest Country.—From statistics just 
published, New Zealand appears to be the healthiest 
country in the world. The last census of the colony 
was taken in 1886, and in 1888 the excess of births over 
deaths in the whole population of under 608,000 
amounted to no fewer than 18,194. The whole surplus of 
births over deaths in France, with a population of 
88,000,000, was about 52,000. The average number of 
children to a family in New Zealand in 1888 was 5°30 
to 4:16 in Britain, and 2°95 in France; but notwith- 
standing this high birth rate, which ina European 
country would inevitably be followed by a high death 
rate, the mortality of New Zealand in{1888 was only 9:43 
per thousand, as against 18°8 per 1, in Britain in 
1887, and 22 per 1,000 in France. 

A Friery-rrveE Days’ Fast.—Dr. Richardson gives an 
account of a case of fasting for fifty-five days which 
came under his observation; but the sufferer in the 
end succumbed. During the whole of the period the 
patient had nothing but water. He had no pecuniary 
object to serve, nor does his abstinence appear to have 
been altogether the result of obstinacy. He seems to 
have sunk into a morbid physical condition, of which 
the chief characteristic was a repugnance of food. He 
had, oddly enough, contracted the idea that the 
digestive process was impossible, as he had no gastric 
juice, and that all he could take was water. The brain, 
when afterwards dissected, ‘‘ yielded no trace of acute 
organic mischief.” 


FEEDING THE Drav.—Chinamen still observe the reli- 
gious ceremony of “feeding the dead.” The food is in- 
tended as a propitiatory offering to the Chinese evil spirit. 
The offerings vary according to the habits and tastes of 
the occupants of the graves. ‘At the grave of one,” 
says an eye-witness of a feast, ‘his friend, after digging 
holes in the hard ground with his knife, stack up 
two candles, and then laid out several sets of chop- 
sticks, and as many small cups, which he filled with 
wine ; then he placed some bowls of rice and a package 
of cigarettes and a small vessel of opium. Then he 
made several bows and gennflections, as if inviting his 
dead friend or the other party to set to. A number of 
fires were burning in the vicinity, and on these were 

laced pieces of paper with squares of imitation gold 
eaf pasted on them representing gold coin; other 
squares with silver foil represented silver coin, and 
smaller squares, punched full of holes, represented the 
brass ‘cash,’ which has a hole inthe centre. Some 
burned small garments made of paper, and thus fur- 
nished a new suit to their deceased friends at a small 
cost. 
enough to give the spirit enough to satisfy him 
they were carefully brought back to town.” 


barbers are growing in 


After the provisions had been displayed long . 


declares that during the eighteen years of his manage- 
ment the profits averaged over £7,000 a year. 

An interesting calculation has been made which 
shows that a pound of good coal equals the work of 
one man for one day. One square mile of a seam of 
coal only 4 feet deep would exceed the work of 
1,000,000 men for twenty years. 

Tue night air in towns is usually the purest. In some 
country places, as in the fens, there may be malaria, 
which may cause ague; but in most towns there is no 
danger in breathing night air from without; the real 
danger is from the vitiated night air within doors. 


A Bio Potrce Force.—The police force in India num- 
bers 17,000 superior and subordinate officers, and 
126,000 constables, not reckoning the 17,880 police of 
Peper Burmah, and balf-a-million of village watchmen. 
There were 5,500 magistrates, 1,700 civi judges, and 
450 judges of superior courts, exercising authority dur- 
ing 1888. 

CRICKET AND FoorTBaLL iN Inpta.w—The game of 
cricket bids fair to become the national game of India. 
In the chief cities and towns there the native youths 
have taken to cricket with a zest which is remarkable. 
Lately cricket matches have been played between 
teams of British and Indian youths, and in some of 
them the Indians have come out victorious. In other 
British games, too, such as football, the Bengalese are 
excelling Britons. The other day a team of Bengalese 

ouths in Calcutta beat a team of British soldiers at 
ootball. The incident has created an agreeable sur- 
prise among the natives, inasmuch as it has com- 
municated a rude shock to the common belief that 
ere can never compete with Europeans in physical 
eats. 

A Par on THE BACK FoR THE Prince.—" The Prince of 
Wales,” Mr. Justin McCarthy says, ‘‘ is understood ta 
be a great stickler for Court etiquette. No one knows 
better the exact way in which every band and order 
and medal should i worn. He is very particular 
about good manners in princes and princesses, and I 
have heard that there is a near connection of his by 
marriage, who is often lectured severely on the im- 
propriety of losing his temper when giving directions to 
servants. The Prince is asocial umpire of the utmost 
authority, and no end of personal disputes are settled 
satisfactorily by a reference to his good-natured, genial, 
but firm counsel.” Mr. McCarthy sums up his subject 
by saying, ‘Iam not myself a great enthusiast about 
Royalty or Royal personages, but I must say that, so 
long as we are to have an heir to the Throne, I do 
not think we could findanyone better able to conduct 
the business of the antes than the Prince of Wales 
has shown himself of late years.” 


Vatvue oF Oysters FoR Foop.—Speaking roughly, a 
quart of oysters contains, on the average, about the 
same quantity of active nutritive substance as a quart 
of milk, or a pound of very lean beef, or a pound and a 
half of fresh codfish, or two-thirds of a pound of bread. 
But while the weight of actual nutriment in the 
different qualities of food named is very nearly the 
same, the quality is widely different. That of the very 
lean meat or codfish consists mostly of what are called, 
in chemical language, protein compounds, or “flesh 
formers,” the substance which es blood, muscle, 
tendon, bone, brain, and other nitrogenous tissues. 
That of bread contains but little of these, and 
consists chiefly of starch, with a little fat and other 
compounds which serve the body as fuel, and supply it 
with heat and muscular power. The nutritive sub- 
stance of oysters contains plenty of both the flesh- 
forming and the more especial heat and force-giving 
ingredients. Oysters come nearer to milk than almost 
any other common food. The values of the two for 
supplying the body with the material to build up its 
parts, repair its wastes, and furnish it with heat and 
energy would be pretty nearly the same. ; 


A Krno's CoFFIN-PLATE USED AS A FRYING-PAN.— 
Among the many interesting articles treasured up in 
the Cluny Museum, there is a brass plate with an en- 
graved inscription which once was fastened to the 
coffin of Louis XIV., and afterwards, in 1793, was torn 
off, when the people entered the family vault of the 
Bourbon kings, broke the coffins, threw the bodies out, 
and carried away everything that they could find in the 
way of ornaments, jewellery, etc. The plate shows the 
united crests of France and Navarre, surrounded by the 
chain of St. Louis and the ribbon of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, supported by two angels as crest-bearers 
with the inscription: ‘“‘Here rests the noble and 
mighty Prince, King Louis XIV., King of France and 
Navarre, etc. Requiescat in pace.” In the lower pi 
there are three holes at equal distances, about which 
there exists a curious story. M. du Sommerard, the 
founder of the Cluny Museum, was one day in a 
common public-house at St. Denis, where on the wall 
he noticed a brass frying-pan of a somewhat uncommon 
shape. He took it down to examine it more particularly, 
and discovered some engraved letters under a thick 
crast of coal and soot. Without saying anything about 
his discovery, he bought the pan from the astonished 
owner, and, after a of cleaning, it fo ata 
that it was the plate from the coffin of Louis . The 
three legs were taken out and the original shape Te- 
stored; but the holes into which the legs 
fastened remain until this day. 
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A Very Oseprent Lopcr.—If the followin had not 
appeared in a respectable journal we t have ex- 


A Terrie Venceance.—“ Hark, Cyrus. What was | ood ra apeanras eecay Pe “ 


that ?” 

“Nothing, Emily. Let me go to sleep, will you ?” 

For a few moments silence reigned in the sleeping: 
chamber. 

“Cyrus Winterbottom, there's somebody in the 
house! I hear a noise in the kitchen.” 

Cc sat up in bed and listened. 

“Tt's the cat,” he grumbled drowsily. 

“A cat doesn’t wear boots and go about opening 
doors. Hark!" 

The baby stirred and Mrs. Winterbottom soothed it 
to rest again. 

“I don’t sce what anybody wants to yot into our 
kitchen for,” growled Cyrus, witha yawn. “ ‘Ilicre’s 
airy steal in that part of the house, is there?” 

“ Nothing to steal! There's a plateful of tarts and 
a Me 
“ Some of your own concoction, Emily ?” 

“Yes, some of wy own making. Then there's all the 
silver, and——”’ 

“He'll never get to the silver, Emily, if he tackles 
ok paige! first. You will find bis horribly dis- 
body in the morning——" - 

“Hush! Hark!" 

He listened again. All was quiet. But presently an 
anmistakable sound, as of somebody moving about on the 
floor below, aroused even Cyrus’ dulled senses. Steps 
seemed to be srproaching the stairs. Cyrus took his 
revolver out from under bis pillow, climbed softly out 
of bed, went to the door of the room and got behind 
it, first baving cautioned his wife in a w er 
to make no noise and leave matters entirely in his 
hands. 

Softly and stealthily came the steps up the stairs, 
and in a few moments the dim light of tho night-lamp 
on the dressing-table fell upon the stalwart form of a 
man whose face was con by a mask. 

Mrs. Winterbottom screamed at the sight of him, the 
baby woke up and bowled, and before the burglar 
could recover from the momentary confusion into 
which this unex: reception had thrown him, 
Cyrus confronted him with the revolver. 

“You scoundrel!’ he hissed. ‘Don't you move a 
muscle or I'll put a ball through you.” 

The revolver hadn't been loaded for a year or more, 
and Cyrus knew it, but the burglar didn’t. 

The pitiful wretch stood perfectly still. 

“ Take off your mask,” sternly commanded Ae : 

‘The burglar complied. With jashen face and hang- 

dog look he stood there and said not a word. Mrs. 
Winterbottom had recovered her self-possession, but 
the baby continued to howl. 
“It would serve ae right, you sneaking, con- 
tem’ villain,” said Cyrus, in a deep, tragio voice, 
“ hy os shoot you where you aa I believe I'll 
do Fad 

“Mercy! Mercy!” pleaded the trembling wretch. 
It's the first time I ever broke into a house. I'll 
never do it again. Please let me go.” 

‘It's the first time you were ever caught at it. 
be the last. Down on your knees.” 

“Don’t kill him, Cyras,”” begged his wife. ‘ Think 
of the carpet.” 

‘ Listen,” said Cyrus, coming closer to the kneeling 

. Hold up your hands.” 
While the fellow’s hands were up Cyrus rifled his 
ts. He took therefrom two loaded revolvers, 8 
le, a dagger, a bottle of chloroform, and a life- 


It'll 


preserver. 
“ Your first offence, is it ?” said Cyrus. ‘“ Fora novice 
at the business you carry a pretty good kit of tools. 


Stand up!” 
The burglar 
“ Are you a man of family ?* 
“ Yes, sir. Oh, please——" 


“ Stop your whining.” 

A lode of — proce iaetiper 
Cyrus’ face. © poin re 
pconndrel'a head 

“Go and take that baby |" he commanded. 

“* Wh-what for ?” 
eles mind what for. You go and take that 

yy.” 

“ Cyrus,” exclaimed Mrs. Winterbottom, in dismay, 
+ what do you mean ?” 

“I know what I'm about, Emily. Pick up that 
aqualling npemelig villain.” 


rpose settled on 
ver at the abject 
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‘ Handle it carefully.” 

* Yea, air.” 

‘Now walk the floor with it." 

long hours Cyran Winterbottom held that 
revolver dep ap the son a 
compelled walk np down room 
the crying, squirming infant in his arms, 
daybreak the cringing, crawling villain wae pee 
away from the premises, a b: - 
hair bad tarned to grey in that one 


@ horrible retribution, bnt who shall say it 
And thue we learn that crime 


oe 
to he bard. 


ae : 


Hh 
iB | 


th 


i 
f 


th 
the gavel, he had just called them up with three knocks, 
when he leaned too far back, fell against the window 
that was behind him, fell through, fell to the ground— 
four storeys—and broke his neck. 

Next morning, he was buricd, but not a Mason came 
to his funeral. Strangor still, not a Mason appeared 
any more in that village. It was inexplicable. Forty 
women loft widows, 220 children left orphans, eighty- 
four merchants left iu tho lurch with unpaid bills. 
Twenty ycars after that, somebody went up to that 
fourth storey, broke open the door, and beheld the lodge 
—a lodge of skclotons. Strange. but true, they had 
rigidly obeyed the orders uf the W.M., aud, waiting for 
the knock to seat then, had starved to death. Each 
man was standing in an attitude of respectful attention 
* looking to the east,” and had not the piteous citizens 
taken them down, and tenderly removed them, they 
would have been standing there yet. Such is life.” 


——t=__- 


Sue was stern as Roman Cato, 
She had studied Kant and Plato, 
And for ‘“‘ Wisdom’s old potato " 
Dug in every soil and slime ; 
Yes, sho dug the glittering tuber 
From Kamschatka down to Cuba, 
From the Ganges to the Yuba, 
And in every land and clime. 


She could lecture on Plotinus, 
Athanasins aud Aquinas. 
And Semiramis and Ninus 

Were familiar on her lips; 
She'd no time for beads and bangles, 
And for silks and worsted tangles, 
While by logarithmic angles, 

She foretold the next eclipse. 


She could lecture by the hour, ° 
And with much forensic power, 
Upon Locke and Schopenhauer 

And the mediwval monks ; 
And she thought it was her mission, 
And the height of her ambition, 
Just to scatter erudition, 

And to leave it round in chunks. 


She was like a knowledge bottle, 
From which pour'd, as from a throttle, 
Views of Bacon, Aristotle, 

Reid, Ricardo, and Rénan. 
But no crazed swain tried to get her, 
For she couldn't fry a fritter, 
Dress or cook a leg of mutton, 
Boil a fish, or sew a button, 

For she never was constructed on that good old- 
fashioned plan. 
— 

A Smarr Mawwa.—It was the second time that the 

ath had accompanied the young lady home from one of 

ose little octal parties which are got up to bring fond 
hearts a step 
the gate, she asked him if he wouldn't come in. He 
said he would. Sarah took his hat, told him to sit 
down, and left the room to remove her things.- 

She had hardly gone before her mother came in, 
smiled sweetly, and, dropping down beside the young 
mt "eiweye did say that if but respectabl 

“ ways say tho & poor bu le 
young man fell in love with Sarah he should have my 
consent. Some mothers would sacrifice their daughter's 
hay ga for riches, but I am not one of that sort.” 

t young man started with alarm ; he didn’t know 
whether he liked Sarah or not; he hadn't dreamed of 


marriage. . 

“She has acknowledged to me that she loves you,” 
continued the mother; ‘and whatever is for her 
happiness is for mine.” 

young man stammercd out: 

“‘ J—IJ haven't——" ‘ 

‘Qh, never mind. Make no apology. I know yon 
haven’t much money, but of course you'll live with me. 
We'll take in lodgers, and I'll be bound that we shall 
get along all right.” 

It was a bad situation. . He hadn't even looked love 


T had no idea of —” he began 
a no idea of——" he ; when she held u 
her hands, saying : is 

“T know you hadn't; but it's all right. With your 
wages, and what the lodgers bring in, we shall get 
along as snugly as possible. All I ask is that you be 

to her; Sarah has o tender heart, and if you 
ld be cross, it would break her down in a week.” 

Tho young man’s eyes stood out like cocoa-nuts, and 
he.rose and tried to say nomething. 

“Neyer mind about the thanks,” she cried ; “I don’t 
believe in long courtahips. The eleventh of November 
is my birthday, and it. wonld be nice for you to be 
married on that day.” 

“ But—bat—but,” he gasped. . 

“There, there, I don’t expect any speech in reply,” 


nearer to each other. When they reached |. 


Spear Pi and Sarah setile Oats ai 
"ll advertise for lodgers straightaway. 'y to be 
model mother-in-law. I believe I'm tA . wt and 
a I once did & man 
miles and shoot off the top of his head for agreeing 
to marry my dasighter and then qui the country. 


A TrovusLesome Cutmney.—Joe Mundy called in ai 

uirc Holton's lately, and found him almost choke: 
with smoke, when he suggested, “‘ You don’t know as 
much about managing smoky chimneys as I do, Squire, 
or you'd cure ‘cm.” 

“ Ah!" said Holton, with interest, ‘did you ever se. 
a smoky chimney cured ?” 

“Seen it?” said Old Joe, ‘I think Ihave. I had 
the worst oue ouce, and I cured it a little too much.” 

** How was that >?” asked Holton. 

“ Why, you sec,” said Joe, “I had a little house built 
out yonder temp or twelve years ago. Jim Bush, tli 
fellow-that built it, kept getting tipsy. I told him | 
thought he’d have something wrong, but he stuck to it, 
and finished the house. 

‘Well, we moved in, and made a fire the next morv- 
ing to boil the tea-kettle. All the smoke came through 
the room, and escaped out of the windows; not a bit went 
up the flues. We tried it for two or three days, and it 
got worse and worse. By and bye, it came on to rain, 
and the rain began to come down the chimney. It put 
the fire out in a minute, and directly it came down by 
the pailfal. We had to ee the baby off the floor as quicl: 
as we could, or it would have been drowned. In fitteeu 
minutes the water stood knee-deep on the floor. 

“T pretty soon saw what was the matter. Thc 
stupid fellow had put the chimney wrong end up, and 
it drawed downwards. It gathered all the rain within 
a hundred yards, and poured it down by bucketfuls." 

“ Well, that was unfortunate,” remarked Holton, “ but 
what in the world did you do with the house? You 
never cured that chimney ?” 

“Didn't I though ?” answered old Joe; ‘ Yes, I did.” 

“ How ?” asked Holton. 

“ Purned it the other end up,” said the incorrigible, 
“and you ought to have seen it draw. That was the 
way I cured it too much.” 

‘' Drew too mach?” asked Helton. 

“Well, Squire, you may judge for yourself,” said ol 
Joe. ‘ Pretty soon after we got the chimney down tl. 
other end up, I missed one of the chairs out of the 
room, and directly I see’d another of ‘em shootin: 
towards the fireplace. Next the table went, and I sec 
the back leg going up. Then I grabbed the old woman 
under one arm and the baby under t’other and start«| : 
but just as I got to the door I see'd the cat goin: 
across the floor backwards, holding on with her claw< 
to the carpet and yelling awfally. It wasn't no nse. | 
just seed her going over the top of the chimney, and that 
was the last of her.” 

“Well, what did yon do then?” asked Holiav; 
‘of course you could not live in such a house?” 

“Couldn't I th 2” said Joe; “but I did; I 
put a poultice on the jamb of the fireplace, aml 
that drawed t'other way, so we had no more trouble.” 

—~te—__ 

A man made a bullet out of apiece of plug tobacco. 
and shot it through the body of a cat. The antinal 
died. Here we have another Toreible illustration of tic 
fatal effects of tobacco on the system. 

ee 


meeting the other evening. a gentle 
um to ask what amusements 
were most in the spiritual world. The reply 
was, “ Restingtae own obituary notices." 
. et feo 
Nornma moro annoys the keeper of a railway 
restaurant thaa to have one cnstomer ask in a rather 
lond tone of another, Have you ever tried snrronn'!: 
ing ivonclads with this kind of sandwich ?” 
——— 
Wire: “ Mr. Blower, you've always said you were 4 
man of push, haven't yon?” 
Husband: “Certainly, dearest ; and I'm always 
ready to stand by that assertion.” 
e: “ Then just push this perambulator ?” 
ee fen 


An Eve to Buameras.—" Yes, my dear danghter. T 
wish you would do your best to captivate the heart 0! 
en 

ty e pe with 9 ” 

“Yes, my dear.” : 

“Ab, I pee, you dear, good papa; you want all the 

‘ ra to say Iam a fascinating beanty and a reign 
e.”” 

“ Well, of course, that will help a little, but that's 20! 
the Sse Lagalh 

‘“* What is the main point, ou 

‘Well, you seé, the jaan il all say you are the 


Ar a spiritual) 
nian requested: 


lacing: 8 millionaire.” 
“ Well, thas will my credit. See? Nowrm 
out to the stable, there's a good girl.” 


1D 


garrexoun 37, 1800, 
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wow HORSES BEHAVE IN BATTLE. 


remarkable how quickly horses adapt them. 

wile to the inilitary service. PA artilleryman well 

knows and the evolu- 

tions q For one thing, 

step, whith is about the 

he usual marching hoe, If the horses did 
n 


artillery and the commanders and their cscorts. 

in the drilla in the artillery service the horses will 
themselves preserve their snment as well as the 
jvfantry. I shall always remember ono illustration of 
tiis trait which I noticed at an excitiug and critical 
period of & battle. In order to gavo some of our iu- 
lantry from being surrounded and captured, I quickly 
mounted the cannoneers on the gun and put the whole 
battery at a gallop across a stretch of incadow about 
halfa mile wide. I was quite accustomed to such 
sights, but when we wero alf-way across the field I 
noticed the paige and for a moment I was lost in 
ndmiration for the magnificent picture. Every driver 
was plying whip and spur, the great guns were rocking 
aud thundering over the ground, the horses, rceeking 
with foam and full of animation and excitement, were 
straining every musole as they galloped forward ; yet it 
cemed to me that a straight linc drawn along in front 
would have touched the heads of the leading horses in 
front of the six guus. That was an artillery charyc, one 
of the most thrilling sights in the evolutions of war. 

It is surprisin, ow quickly horses Icarn the bugle- 
calls, After we sed been in service some time, my 
firstsergeant asked me what call that was, as the buyle 
view some command. ‘That's a pretty qucstion 
you ask,” I gaid. ‘‘How do you know how to 
march?” ‘I don’t know,” he said, “but my horse 
knows.” Let the first note of the feed or watcr call be 
blown, and there will be a tremendous stamping, kicking, 
aud neighing. 

Once, in a terrible storm, our horses and those of 
some other batteries broke loose, and there was a wild 
rush among artillerymen to get horses in the morning. 
All was excitement, and the horses could not be caught ; 
but when I ordered the bugler to mount a stump and 
blow the feed-call, they all made such a mad rush: for 
our battery, that the men could hardly get out of the 
way quickly enough. 


+t -—_____ 
THE SECRETS OF THE RAG TRADE. 


Frw people, probably, realise that rags are of much 
importance in the world. Although they form a co 
siderable article of commerce the traffic in them i 
cairied on very unostentatiously, and the only dealer 
with whom we may be said to be familiar is the itiner- 
ant collector who scours the country in the search of 
rags, bones, and bottles. 

Rags, however, pass through many hands, and are 
applied to a multitude of uses. They play a far more 
important part in our economy than is popularly sup- 
posed, and forcibly illustrate the truth that in spite of 
wastefulness nothing is wasted. 

It is not altogether pleasant to realise that those very 
rs which can be seen lying in a loathsome heap out- 
side one of the mysterious shops tenanted by waste 
dealers should appear upon the scene in the 
specious form of a glossy tweed ticketed in bold letters, 
“All Wool.” Unpleasant as the estion that the 
voolin question came off the backs of beggars rather 
than shcep must be to those whose taste or pocket leads 
them to invest in cheap tweeds, it is to be feared that 
1 would often be found’ to be.true. 

The process by which rags are converted into 
“woollen” fabrics is very simple. Those of loose 
textnre, which are not too m worn, are generally 
chosen for this purpose, and are torn up into fine fibres 
by special machines. The product is termed ‘ shoddy," 
and this is mixed up with cotton and other longer and 
ftrouger fibres, ‘together with a little fresh wool, and 
Woven into those cheap clothes which have done so 
much to ruin the English woollen trade. 

o great is the demand for rags both at home and 
ebroal, that it is not a little surprising that the supply 
hever fails, Most of our large towns have their rag 
market, and we import immense quantities every year. 

Rags ofall sort are, indeed, collected, sorted aud shipped 
to London, from nearly every country in the world. 

Thus Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, and Sicily, are 
centres of the trade in woollen rags, while thousands of 
tons of linen and other raga are imported from Turkey, 
Kyypt, India, Australia, and Japan. 

It certainly says much for their value that they 
sonld yield any return at all, when the cost of sorting 
tnd freight comes to be added; but, os a matter of 
fact. the trade is very lucrative, and large fortunes are 
Still being made in it, 

‘n commerce, are roughly divided into woollen 
*" cotton sorts. But these are again divided accord- 
1s to quality. Thas the common woollen sorts are 
‘rgely in demand for’manure, and, as snch, porsess 
hue traditional value for the purpozes of hop cultiva- 


tiou. There fetch from £4 per ton, and are bought in 
wer quantities by the Kent and Sussex hop growers. 
oollen rags are also largely nsed for making up flocks 
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for mattresses, and it is reassuring to know that by the | 


adaptation of machinery to this purpose they are at 
once thoroughly w cleaned, and torn to shreds, 
BO met there is little need to oa suitability for 
such a purpose on sani ands. 

But the most es wusie iruach of the rag trade is 
concerned with linen and cotton rags, and of these 
London is the chief market. Even the American 
dealers pecans largely here. With the exception of 
the fine linen sorts, hich are used for the manufacture 
of the moro expensive note-paper, we aro to a large 
extent dependent upon the forcign sources of supply. 
Of these, in addition to the places already enumerated, 
Austria and Italy aro the most important. 

It was formerly necessary to sort rags accord- 
ing to quality, the whiter sorts being the most valuable, 
since the colour of the rags was, under the old proccss, 
directly reproduced into tho paper into which thoy 
were manufactured. Thus, the old Dutch and Belgian 
paper was much whitor than the French, Italian, or 
German, so that, to a certain extent, the paper of a 
country formerly furnished a ccrtificate of the national 
cleanliness, and of the quality of its linen. 

The introduction of the process of boiling rags in 
ley, and afterwards bleaching them with chlorine, how- 
ever, did away with the invidious distinction, and has 
rendered most forcign rags fit for making fine paper. 
It has, too, materially influenced the prices of the 
different sorts, placing them all on much the same 
level, the only important points now being toughness 
and length of fibre. 

Tho immense variety in the appearance of rags 
coming from different countries would hardly be 
credited ; but those engaged in the trade could state 
with tolerable accuracy from what part of the world 
a given consignment comcs. Thus, those from the 
north of Europo are darker and stronger than those 
from the Mediterranean ports, sinco the latter are 
chiefly the remains of outer garments which have been 
whitened by exposure to the sun and air, and &re, too, 
more or less threadbare. 

Eastern rags also have their charactcristics, and are 
easily distinguishable. Those from Japan, for instance, 
consist mostly of strong cotton prints, which are very 
serviceable for paper-making purposes. 

Only a few years ago the supply of rags was one of 
the questions of the day, since they were the only 
material which was readily available for the manu- 
facture of papcr. High and low, substitutes were sought 
for, and civilisation almost stood still in expectation of 
mental starvation. Happily these gloomy forebodings 
were not rcaliscd, and the impulse thus given to in- 
ventors led to the introduction of processes which 
rendered it possible to make paper of almost every 
fibrous substance. 

Although the supply of rags from all sources is only 
sufficient to mect a fractional part of the demand for 
paper-making purposes, ‘still they maintain their 
superiority as raw material, and will probably neyer be 


‘superseded. )This is easily explained by the fact that 


they have already undergone processes which advance 
them toward the final cause of their existence. The 
cleaning, carding, spinning, wearing, and, let us hope, 
washing, which most of them go through, are, indeed, 
only so many steps towards the desired state of pulp. 
Important as rags are in our own country as an 
article of commerce, we can never hope to rival America 
in this respect, for in New York alone there are 800 rag 
dealers, and the pickers, who are mostly Italians, 
gather £15,000 worth yearly on the roads and streets, 
while the money yoalised in the United States for 
cotton rags alone reaches nearly £5,000,000 per annum. 


ee 


THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN 
EUROPE. 


Axout ten leagues from Oleron, in the department of 
the Lower Pyrenees, lies the hamlet of Goust, situated 
on the summit of a high mountain. It consists of only 
a few scattered cottages, with a population of about a 
hundred persons, forming on industrious and thriving 
community, who support themselves by wool and silk 
weaving. Belonging to neither France nor Spain, the 
hamlet constitutes a small independent State, 
under the government of a council of alder- 
men, whoge collective wisdom has the force of law. 
No rates nor taxes of and description are paid, 
for the public of Goust possess neither a salaried 
clergyman, nor mayor, nor any other officials. In the 
neighbouring parish of Laruns their children are 
baptised, their citizens married, and their dead buried. 
The cemetery of Laruns adjoins the boundary of Goust, 
and the coffin with its occupant is made to slide down a 
channel specially dug ont for the purpose, as the only road 
leading to Laruns is 80 steep as to be impracticable for 
the conveyance of heavy burdens on men’s shoulders. 
The citizens of the republic attain a great age. The 
young men, a8 a rule, get their wives from abroad, 
chiefly from Ossan Valley, near Larans. For cen- 
turies past the population has remained stationary, and 
their ancient manners, customs, and traditions have 
been preserved with remarkable fidelity. No one in this 
little State can be regarded as rich or poor, mean or re- 
apectable, or as occupying the position of master or 
servant. The tiny republic has a language of its own, 
a cross between French and Spanish. 
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Passencer: “I feel kind of shaky riding along at this 
rattling rate." 

Old Patron : “ No fear; we're perfectly safe." 

‘What makes you feel so certain of it ?” 

“The driver's sweetheart is in the train." 


GrorcE ZtLLeR stole a pair of shears from the 
editorial room of a Philadelphia newspaper, for which 
atrocious crime he was sent to gaol for three months. 
If he had still further crippled ¢he newspaper office b 
taking tho ese a it is believed the editor woul 
have insisted upon a life sentence. 


= ie -_—- 


A doop story is yoiny the rounds of the German 
papers about a rich Ireuch nobleman, who always 
pretendod to be a great fricnd of Count Chambord, the 
Legitimist claimant to the French throne. It was pro- 
posed to get up a loau of twenty million francs to aid 
the claimant. An agent called on the rich Legitimist, 
who replied pompously: ‘My blood is always at the 
service of His Majesty.” 

“Yes, but we are not going to start a sausage fac- 
tory,” replied the agent. 

es 

“How is my little duck to-night?" asked young 
Crimsonbeak of Miss Fussanfeather, his jiancée, as she 
met him at the door the other evening. 

‘Oh, I’m nearly roasted, George,” exclaimed the 
petulant maiden. 

“I'm so glad,” came from the lover with a serene 
es 


“Yes,” said George in a low voice, after he had 
lowered the gas and put the clock back one hour, “you 
see, I am passionately fond of roast duck.” 

——go—____ 

“ Tatways laugh,” relates an old resident, ‘‘ when 1 
remember an experience I bad when a bey: T lived in 
the country, and one aay another boy and myself, had 
occasion to go to a neighbouring town. He owed me 
a shilling and was to pay me when we reached the 
town, where he inten to get change for a half. 
crown. In going to town we had to cross acanal. It 
was winter, and the surface was frozen over, 80, boy- 
like, we walked on the ice instead of across the bridge. 
The ice was strong enough to hold me, but he was o 
great deal heavier, and in following me he broke 
through. He at once to yell and scramble for 
dear life. The water was quite 
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HOME NOTES. Blackberry Batter, 7%, cpt eta of butter, | Potato Cake, Se ie dete jeteda wat 
pee ry powder, and flour to make « thin when drained and dried, peel them. rll gece 

A Pace more Papricutarty ror Lapis. batter. Place a layer ins pudding-dish, cover with a butter and salt; mix in « small ity of flour and a 
Isopet will be glad to answer, in this page, ions of | few dabs of butter. Cover with the batter. sistency of very firm dough. it out to the thin 


general interest upon household matters, 90 far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


i cake 

, covered with a plate, over a gentle fire. en 
half done turn it, and cover with a plate sem Give 
the pan an occasional shake to prevent the cake burning. 
A One medium-sized melon, 
Candied Melon. one pound lump sugar, two 
breakfast-cupfuls water, and a pinch of alum. Cut the 
melon into slices about half an inch thick, and soak tho 
slices in salted water for twenty-four hours. Afterwards 
lay them in hot water for three hours, then wash well 
in cold water. Now boil the sugar, water, and alum 
for five minutes ; put in the slices of melon, and boil 
vel rently until they are tender. Lay them in a dish 
and pour the syrup over. Next day boil up the syrup 
and pour it over the fruit. Repeat this four days, then 
boil gently tagetier for fifteen minutes. Take ont the 
slices, drain them, dust over with the sugar, and dry in 

the sun or a cool oven. 
° This is an ex. 
Chicken and Celery Salad. ceiient way of 
using up the half of a boiled fowl. Free from bones 
and skin, cut up into half-inch dice, and mix with equal 
quantities of white cel and hard-boiled white of 
eggs, also cut into half-in lengths twice or three times 
as much of the former as of the latter. All these in- 
gredients should be mixed with some thick mayonnaise 
sauce; but as the point of this dish is the creamy union 
of the golden sauce with the whiteness of fowl, celery, 
and eggs, no herbs must be added, except, perhaps. a 
spice of finely chopped eschalot. If garnish be desired, 
a wreath of thinly sliced cucumber or lemon may he 
laid round its base, and it should be served in a pyramid 


in a glass dish. 
° Wet faller’s earth, laid on as 

Stains on Marble. a paste, and allowed to 
remain on the marble till quite dry, will sometimes take 
out stains, especially if they have been caused hy oil or 
grease of any kind. The fuller’s earth may then be 
scraped carefully off, and the marble cleaned with soap 
and water. If marble is badly blemished, the followins 
mixture may be used with advantage :—4lb. of soft 
soap, lb. of whitening, 1]b. of common soda, one square 
of blue, and ennngh water to mix the ingredients into 
& creamy paste ; il together for fifteen minutes, and 
spread it on the marble while hot. Cover the whole 

surface, and leave it on for at least twenty-four hours. 
Then wash it well off, and polish with a piece of flanuel 
‘and some finely-powdcred dry whitening. 

An Economical Dinner, ee ee hon 
of mutton (the part next the head). With a sharp 
knife take out ali the bone, roll up the meat, and cut it 
into neat collops, about half an inch thick. Drege 
these slightly with flour, brown quickly in a frying-pau, 
and place in a stew-pan with a quart of water. Slice 
and fry a good-sized onion, and add it to the meat. Let 
all come to a boil, then throw in equal quantities of 
carrot and turnip cut into slices—say a large cupful of 
each—and season with pepper, salt, a sprig of parsley. 
and a pinch of powdered herbs. Cover closely, and 
simmer for an hour. The bones will make a drop of 
broth, separately, or may be stewed with the meat if 
preferred. Cost, 1s. 1d., and, with a dish of potatoes, it 
makes a good dinner for six. 


A Housekeeper Should Know 


That the surest way to have a clear jelly is to Ict the 
juice drain through a flannel bag, without squeezing It. 
That a few pieces of horseradish root put amos 
pickles will keep the scum from rising on top and 
improve their flavour. 
hat if a little salad oil is mixed with mustard for 
the table, it is greatly improved. 

That if in sweeping carpets you dampen salt and 
sprinkle over them it will keep the moths out. 

That horseradish may be kept nice and strong for 
winter use by being peeked in sand in a box. Cleat 
and grate for use when wanted. 

That a ham well packed in pulverised charcoal, after 
the usual smoking, will keep for years. 

That butter put into clean pots and well surrounded 
with charcoal will keep good for twelve months. 

That a little ancl added to the water with 
which waxed or polished floors are washed improves 
their looks. E , 

That the inside of a tea or coffee-pot may be beaati. 
fully pegrenee betes with water, adding a piece of 
ap ae boiling fo by forty-five minutes. 

at 8 small box with lime and placed on & 
shelf in the pantry of closet will absorb damp and keep 
the air in the cloget dry and sweet. ‘ 

That stale bread crambs and plaster of Paris mised 
with water to the consistency of dough and then left 
to dry, make @ most effective preparation for cleaning 
old wall-paper.’ 


One cup of and three 
Sponge Cake. beat well; er one cup of on 
and teaspoonful of baking powder ; mix well, and bake. 


Always purchase those 

When to buy Candles. made i winter, as they 

are the best; and buy a good stock of them at once, 
as they improve if kept for some time in a cool place. 

A Pretty Breakfast Dish. oa er cette 

to a stiff froth, then spread on a platter. Place the 

olks at regular distances apart in cavities made in the 

beaten whites, and bake till brown. 


The Best Thing to Heal a Sprain or 
Brut is hot water. The wounded part should be 
TUISE placed in water as hot as can be borne 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, and in all ordinary cases 
the pain will gradually disappear. 
. A uliar, but very agreeable 
A New Pickle. vitkle, or relish to eat with cold 
meat may be made by mixing some apple grated with 
its bulk of finely-chopped onion, to which are added a 


little red chili cut up small, salt, and vinegar sufficient 
to moisten the whole. 


A Good Way of Using Up Scraps of 2 


° ° is to 
Joint or Bird an equal pear of cold potato and 
beetroot, any cold cooked vegetables which are handy, 
and then mix them with a seasoning made of one gherkin 
sliced, a dozen stoned French olives, three anchovies 
filleted and cut into small pieces, a dessert-spoonful of 
Peary and a couple of sliced hard-boiled eggs. Cold 

is excellent dressed in the same way, and almost 
any scraps may be thus utilised. es 

Tapioca Cocoanut Pudding. SaciGe baer 
night; in the morning pour off any water that may not 
have been absorbed; add one quart of milk and let 
them heat together. Add the yolks of one to four 
eggs, beaten with one cupful of sugar, two table- 
rpoonfuls of grated cocoanut, and a little salt. Bake 
half an hour, or until done. Beat the whites with two 
tabl nfuls of powdered sugar, and add two table- 
spoonfuls of the cocoanut ; spread over the pudding, 
and brown in the oven. 

. Cut into pieces four pounds of fresh 

Fish Stew. fish of any kind; put them into 
stewpan with three ounces of salt, half an ounce of 
sugar, a little pepper, two bay leaves, a little thyme, 
and one quart of water ; let it stew gently. Then mix 
one pound of oatmeal with seven quarts of lukewarm 
water, and pour it over the fish: stir it gently so as 
not to break the fish too much, and let it il twenty 
minutes, when it will be done. A red herring, or salt 
fish previously soaked, is good to make this stew, but 
omit the salt if salt fish is used. 


Discoloured and Scratched Hands. ee, 


apples, and other vegetables and fruits, will discolour 
the hands. Borax water is excellent to remove stains 
and heal scratches and chafes. Put crude borax into 
a bottle and fill with water. When dissolved, add 
more to the water, until at last it can absor 
no more, and particles can be seen at the bottom. To 
the water in which the hands are to be washed pour 
from this bottle enough to make it vest soft. It is 
cleansing and healthful, and by its use the hands will be 
kept in good condition. 


To Make Beeswax and Turpentine for 
4 ‘Mee proper way to make this for 
Furniture. mishowariy tacuitore which is not French 
polished is to shred half an ounce of beeswax very thin and 
fine, and put it into such a thing as a clean blacking 
bottle with a gill or a quarter of a pint of spirits of 
turpentine, stir it well, and put it by till next day, and 
then stir it about again with a piece of stick, and let 
it stand for another day, and it will be quite fit for 
use, if the beeswax has been shred fine. It must on 
no account be melted over the fire, as it is so inflam- 
mable that it would burst into a flame. 
‘ 5 Cut four thin rounds 
Quickly Made P udding. of bread off a helf- 
quartern loaf. Beat a quarter pint of milk with two 
tablespoonfals of sugar, & teaspoonful of flour braided 
up ina very little piece of butter or fat, and a bit of 
orange peel; when it boils and is thickened, pour it 
over the bread, baste it, and when quite soaked spread 
one round with a little jam, put another round over, 
spread that also, and so on till all four are done; pour 
any of the milk mixture that is left over, and heat it in 
an oven covered over with a basin, or it may be eaten 
cold. 
: Gather the plums when not 
To Candy Plums. too ripe. Prick each one 
with a darning needle in several places. Take half a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Melt the 
sugar with a little water, s. im it thoroughly, then add 
the plums, and boil the sugar for half an hour. 
Lift out the plums, and boil the sugar for twent 
minutes longer, or until, it candies, which you can tell 
by taking s small quantity in a spoon and letting it 
drop until it threads out in strings; turn it over the 
plums, and put them to dry in a cool oven, stirring 
sie up every few minutes. When candied, put into 
xes. 
: A distinguished 
Give Water to Infants. chiaren’s doctor 
believes that infants pooeelly are not supplied with 
sufficient water, the fluid portion of their Food being 
quickly taken up and leaving the solid too thick to be 
easily digested. In warm, dry, weather, healthy babies 
will take water every hour with advantage, and their 
frequent fretfulness and rise of temperature are often 
directly due to their not having it. A free supply of 
water been found to be a most effectual a in 
cases of incipient fever, a diminished rate of mortality 
and marked reduction in the number of gastric and in- 
testinal complaints being attributed to this cause. In 
teeth cutting water soothes the gums, and frequently 
cope fretting.and restlessness universal in children 
at this period, 


_ To Prepare Rennet. cat fat fe ee 
it well with salt and water both inside and out, let it 
drain, and then sew it up with two large handfuls of 
salt in it, or keep it in the salt wet, and soak a bit in 
fresh water as it is required. 


: Wash a delicate cabbage, boil 
Cabbage Entrée. it in water with age Be of 


galt; when it yields to the preasure of the finger, take 
it out and squeeze it; put into a sauce with butter, 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a spoonful of grated cheese ; 
put over it some cream, then stew. 
How to Olean Carpets. Soletcarpets may 
‘PelS- cleaned (after beating) 
with the following mixture:—Two gallons of water, 
with half a pound of soft soap dissolved in it, to which 
add four ounces of liquid ammonia ; this may be rubbed 
on with a flannel, and the carpet rubbed dry with o 
coarse cloth. 


4 
To take Grease out of Velvet. ee 
from the oil shop, and pour it over the place that is 
rea fl rub it till quite dry with a piece of clean flannel. 
f the greage be not quite removed, repeat the applica- 
tion, and afterwards brush the place well and hang up 
the garment in the open air to take away the smell. 


, . As hot water and 
To Clean Hair Brushes- monpevetpncca nate! 


the hairs, and rubbing completes their destruction, use 
soda dissolved in cold water instead. Soda having an 
affinity for grease it cleans the brush with little fric- 
tion. | Do not set them near the fire nor in the sun to 
dry, but after shaking them well set them on the point 
of the handle in a shady place. i 
°s ‘. Boil one pound 
A Delicious Dish of Apples. of loat ugar 
in one pint of water, in which ‘half an ounce of gela- 
tine has been soaked for twenty minutes. Then add 
two pounds of apples pared and cored, with the juice 
and a little of the peel of two small lemons. Boil this 
mixture until quite stiff, and put it into a monid. 
When cold turn it out, and before sending to table pour 
custard round it. : 


The heavier fish are 
How to Choose Lobsters. the best. When 
fresh they have a lively colour and pleasant smell. 
When boiled the tail wi be stiff and curl up with a 
spring if fresh. The cock lobster is a terre, though 
smaller than the hen, and may be known by the nar- 
row back part of his tail, and the two uppermost fins 
within it being stiff and hard; those of the hen are 
softer and broader. 


patty pans, well greased, half fill each with cake 
mixture, put at once into the oven, and bake gently for 
@ quarter of an hour. 

To Determine whether Wheat Flour or 
Bread be Adultorated with Chalk. Si "the 
flour to be tried s little sulphuric acid; if chalk or 

be on an effervescence (caused by the 
of carbumic acid of the chalk) will take 
pisos: at if the flour be pure no effervescence is pro- 
uced. Or: Pour boiling water on some slices of 

< the water a Sittle sulphuric acid; . 

if there be chalk im the kread an etTervescence ensues, 


Sarrsuass 27,1690; . 
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HOW I WON THE YACHT RACE. 


Pesxixs and I were rival yachtsmen. 

a yard the owners of two fost yachts, and had 
been roverbially cutting each other's throats for 
yeral seasons back in the matter of races. 
The opinion of those who were good 


Captain Perkins’ Juno came off victor of four. 
The last race was @ very exciting one, and no one 
was madder than I to psicman | little Meta come in behind. 
The strangest thing about it was that I did not have 
asingle accident all the time, and yet, although she 
seemed to be sailing all t, the Juno kept gaining, 
potil at the finish she was 8 mile ahead. 
“ You may depend there's something wrong with the 
id Baring, @ friend of mine. ‘Have you 


re enough, I foun 
cn oe a a lot of ragged seaweed clinging to it. 

Here was the explanation of her slow pace, and 
pretty soon it got winded all over Tormouth. 

“ You'll have to challenge Perkins to another race," 


‘ Baring. 
YS I will that,” answered I, enthusiastically. 

Three days later the Juno and Meta were side by 
side on the same slip, having their keels scrubbed 
and re-covered with a patent preserving paint. Perkins 
was exceedingly jealous that nothing should be left un- 
done to ensure his yacht a victory, and his bouncing, 
bragging tone, and his boat's previous victories, in- 
clined many le to believe she would win. 

On the other hand, I meant to relax no effort to 
place my unfortunate Meta afloat in good trim. 

There were not wanting those who had suggested 
that the flaw in her keel was no accident, but the 
work of an interested party. I was, however, loth to 
suspect my rival of any such foul play. Never- 
theless, I determined to keep an eye on the Meta this 
time. 

Not anew rope was added, not a coat of paint laid 
on, but I superintended it myself. Perkins was in no 
way behind me in vigilance. 

At last the cleaning and fitting wore accomplished, 
and the day of the race was “looming up;” the Juno 
had been completed two days before, and was now 
nding peocatulle at her buoy. 

My Meta was finished a day later, and as I walked 
round her with a feeling of daa and fluttering expec- 
tation, I caught sight of a big screw inserted horizon- 
tally into the keel. cA 

{ was on the point of calling my head fitter for the 
purpose of giving him a lecture, when a thought 
struck me. i 

“This is more malicious work,’ I said to myself. 
“Ha, hal Mr. Perkins, you wanted the Meta to gather 
moss, did you? Allright; we'll see.” 

I nade it known pretty widely that extensive alter- 
ations I intended to be made would take up much 
nore time than I expected. Therefore, the Meta could 
uot be got off the alip till late that night. 

I had arranged that the men should leave off about 
nine o'clock, and come back at ten for the purpose of 
launching her. None but my friend Baring knew my 
reason for this. 

“I hope you are right,” said he; “at all events, it’s 
lucky you found that screw.” 

“ Yes, and if Perkins and his accomplice are what I 
ae bela I shall find more there at launch time 

5 g ” 

Baring looked surprised. 

‘Do you not see why I have arranged for an hour's 

tween nine and ten ?” I said. 

It was pretty dark. There was no moon; but the 

were out thick, as, about ten minutes to ten, I 
‘auntered down to the quay, and thence on to the 
tlip where the Meta stood ready to take the water. 

‘JI cautiously and noiselessly crept round by the stern 
re & screw-driver in my hand, so confident was I that 

should find some work for it. 
om enough, there they were, as I passed my hand 
the E a two, three, four, five big screws driven into 


h : Perkins had not done this with his own hand, he 

‘4d instigated someone else to do it. Of this I felt 
tng: 2y Tuse had worked, and during that lull, and 
ed hee of darkness, this mean and cowardly trick 


done. 
I felt mad, but did not want my hand to be shown. 
oe this race to come off, and I meant the Meta 
‘oa now for all she was worth. 
Poe out the nails, made a last thorough examina- 
ite, iis and shortly after we got her slipped off 


Pp water. 

A 4st the hour of starting had arrived. 
™ ty ens those of it who took any interest 
thangs ine rere beginning to feel the excitement of 

| was aboard the Meta early with Barin everythin 

= ; ; 8 
igs apple-pie order, and the be Darpetine boats 
5 ng rai within measurable distance of the 


I did not mean to cross the line first, however ; when 
the pea tired I let the Juno take the head by fully a 
hundred yards. It was a flying start. I d a little 
game to play with Perkins, and none but Baring knew 
what I meant to do—not even my crew, although they 
would soon see for themselves. 

There was a spanking breeze, and as we both tore 
ee water over the line, with about a hundred 
yards between us, I could sce the shores and guays lined 
with people. Five minutes after the start, I found the 
Meus gradually aining on her opponent. 

I called one of my men. . 

“Sampson,” I said, “you'll find a bag of sand in the 
fore cabin ; bring it aft here.” 

Sampson looked surprised, but fetched the bag. 

“Fix that rope to it and put it quietly over the stern, 
so that those on board the Juno can’t see.” 

The man did as I said, with 9 queer smile on his face. 

In another moment the sand-bag was dragging the 
water, and the Meta began to lose ground. 

This was just what L wanted. 

“ Hoist the flying-jib,” I cried. ‘ Be smart, now.” 

When the jib was up, I turned to Baring, saying: 
‘Now, you take the s, Baring, and see if Perkins 
makes any move.” 

“ He's grinning all over his face,” said Baring. 

“ Yes, he thinks our hoisting the jib a sign of losing 
ground, but he'll follow suit directly, you'll see.” 

And sure enough up went his jib, and the two boats 
surged through the water under equal canvas, with 
about the same distance between as at the start. 

We were by this time well out in the bay, and about 
half-way round the course, but we knew there were 
anxious, eager eyes straining after us. 

In a few moments one of the men came aft, saying :— 

“ We're losing ground, cap'n.” 

“Not much,” I said; ‘but youcan pull up that sand- 
bag a bit, Sampson.” 

When the bag came out of the water it was remark- 
able how the /eta leapt ahead, and I calculated that in 
half-an-hour at the same rate I could pass the Juno. 

“T'll keep behind for the first round,” said I; “and 
then we'll slip the sand-bag, and the Jfeta shall go as 
fast as she likes.” 

“ Perkins thinks the Mera is ‘gathering moss’ by this 
time,” said Baring presently. 

‘‘ Well, Perkins is, I hope, doomed to disappointment,” 
I replied. 

We were by this time nearing the end of the first 
round, and coming close up to the committee boat. 

“How do you think we stand now ?” I asked Baring. 

“ About seventy or eighty yards astern, I should say.” 

“We've gained a little on the start, then.” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“Then here's for clean heels. Let go the sand-bag, 
Sampson.” 

By the time we rounded the buoy the Meta had 
gained fully ten yards on the Juno. 

We heard afterwards that there was tremendous 
cheering ashore as the Meta was seen gradually over- 
hauling her antagonist. 

Now we had a fair course of fully five miles across 
the bay, and I meant my little craft to be the first boat 
ere we had to tack. 

‘* We're going to do it, by George!” shouted Baring, 
as we bowled along, now close on the heels of the Juno, 

My men were simply madly excited. The Juno's 
crew had given them a terrible amount of chaff lately. 

Twenty minutes more and we were abreast of the 
other boat. There was no doubt now as to the result. 
Notking the other vessel could do was of any avail. 
Perkins went about like a madman, but it was useless. 
The Juno was going to be hopelessly beaten, and he 
knew it. 

We were now the first boat, and gradually and 
steadily drawing away from the Juno ; and by the time 
the committee ‘loa! was reached we were half a mile 
ahead 


The excitement and cheering ashore were intense. 
Sleepy little Tormouth had never witnessed anything 
so demonstrative. 

The Metahad rounded to, dropped and hauled down 
her mainsail before Perkins came up. 

And that was how I won the race. ; 

I dropped a quiet note to Perkins afterwards, pac | 
what I see in my boat's keel, and the ruse I adop 
to keep the Meta back, and suggested that any desire on 
his pet for a further race would be met with my polite 
refusal. 

That was the last of Perkins; he soon after gave up 
yachting, and retired into the country. 


a a 
Mas. Sxorre: “ Just think of it, There is a police- 


man visiting our ugly old cook.” 
Mr. Skotte: ‘Goodness! How hungry that poor 
man must be!" 
——fo--——_—_—_. 


A Correct ApprEess.—Mr. D——, a photographer at 
Southampton, had a dozen cartes for a gentleman living 
at Plymouth. When about to send them off he dis- 
covered that he had forgotten the name of his client. 
What was he todo? After he had long but uselessly 
racked his brain, he at length uttered a sigh of relief. 
He gummed one of the likenesses on the envelope and 
wrote underneath;—‘To the above gentleman in 
Plymouth, The cartes were duly delivered, 


A SACRED TROUSERS’ BUTTON. 


M. Anprte tells a story which he heard from a friend 
at the sitting of the Académie Francaise. He was 
speaking of Gounod. 

“There is something,” said his friend, “more re- 
markable than Gounod's merits; it is the mystic love 
with which he inspired a dozen of the highest ladies in 
the world. Gounod, when on a visit to a countess, let 
a button fall on the carpet—a prosaio trousers’ button. 
The countess picked up the mies and had it encased, 
like a relic in its reliquary, in the most beautiful locket 
that could be made by the most skilful jeweller of the 
Rue de la Paix, and she now constantly carries it round 
her neck. The other day this lady in her turn was 
paying a visit, her medallion round her neck as usual, 
to the wife of the composer, who went into ecstasies 
over the medallion. 

“* Yes,’ answered the countess ‘it is pretty, but it 
ough to be prettier to be worthy of what it encloses. 


She opened the locket, and displayed to her hostess’ 
astonishment a trousers’ button. 
“*Tt belonged to M. Gounod, my dear,’ said the 


countess.” 
a 
QUEEN’S MESSENGERS. 


Quren's Foreign Service Messengers are a dwindling 
ponipeny no ys. Travel is ve a and ten can 
ily do the work assigned to nearly twice as many 
twenty years ago. Even this number is to be further 
reduced, and when vacancies occur it will be some time 
before anyone need apply. 

The salary of a Queen's messenger is at present £400 
& year, with an allowance of £1 a day while travelling, 
and his railway and incidental expenses. 

The fixed journeys of these messengers are made 
fortnightly, one to Constantinople by way of Paris, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Belgrade, and Sofia; one to 
Berlin; and one to St. Petersburg by way of Berlin. 
Of course, there are special and extra journeys made. 

If the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners 
of Civil Establishments be carried out there will be nc 
fresh appointments of Queen’s messengers at £400 a 
year. Army and Navy officers on half-pay or pension 
will have the chance of performing the duties at £150 
to £200 a year, of course with paid expenses. 

The men who carry the dispatch boxes contsining 
the documents passing between the Secretary of State 
and the Queen and Ministers are called Home Service 
Messengers. Five of them have £200 a year, and three 
£150, with travelling expenses. 


—_———-t-—___. 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts wants all the young 
men to . They probably would if there were 
Baroness B tt-Coutts enough to go round, 

a 

A Lyyn clergyman relates that on one occasion, after 
m ing a couple, an envelope was to him, 
which le ete of course, contained the iage 
fee. Ono git, he found a slip of paper, on which 
was written: “ We desire your prayers.” 

a 

TRAVELLER: “I never saw prettier girls in my life 
thas you have here in this dining-room waiting on 
tables.” 

Sharp Hotel. Keeper: “I always get pretty 
waitresses. Men don’t eat much when a pretty girl 
is watching them.” 

—»fo-__. 


Deacon Goopiey: ‘ What a beautifol Glepeneation of 
Providence it is that the mind of man been so 
constituted that the memory of pain and trouble grows 
fainter and fainter as time goes on.” 
Dr. Bowless: ‘It’s pretty tough on the doctors, 
though, when we come to collect our bills,” 
ee 


We are an inventive people. One man lately wished 
to patent the application of the Lord's Prayer repeated 
in a loud voice, to prevent ing; another 
claimed the attachment of a weight to a cow’s tail, to 
25 hare her from switching it w milking, while a 

'y patented a crimping-pin, which she declared might 
lan be uae as 8 r-CU pl Bea rt, as a 
paper file, as & ’'s pin, as a bouquet-holder, as a 
shawl-fastener, or as & fock-mark. ax 

——«fo——__. 

Workine Hm Ur.—A correspondent once saw Mr, 
Boucicault in a rehearsal of The Heart of Midlothian, 
In the scene where the attempt to rescue Effie occurs, 
one of the supers repeated his one line ‘ Down with the 
Tolbooth” in a very meek, small voice. Boucicault 
stopped the rehearsal, and, going over to the offend- 
ing super, exclaimed, in his rather peculiar tone: 

_ ‘Young man, will you just imagine yourself remain. 
ing here without an to eat until to-morrow 
morning, during which time you and I will rehearse 
this one line of yours, unless you can instead imagine 
that your and a week's salary are behind 
that wall and you want to get at them. Now try 


‘ain. 
Iti ied, i 
en mey se Youpg man tried, aud with 


- 


We can best an idea of the value 
e ar tye practical me of 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ. 
OE Ti a 
HBSLIH AT a et ALFRED 80HO- 


S ‘dried meget ?”’ va Oh, 20, » esr we were july, by 


; | 


this professes to ministers with: the fow 

+e chilled jreotiee to the roseal, epiritual, and | ferine’ a couple of hours, we, obtained wien Shiged | the lite-booy was caaght and killed by s shark. | When 

needs of its readers, so that they may be able | to kill with stones the poultry for our own supper. , | the day was done, rae pie fl on Al 
te fulal in the best mauner ‘all the purposes of their thoroughly exhausted by iaigue and hunger, we timareusly up the of the sails and . Cri 
existence, by its table of contents :—1. How to | hinted that we should be glad of our meal, the and | ont in a melancholy tone, “ /ere’s poor Jack, come back 
aveid time. 2. On breathing and | (though true) most unsatisiactory answer wes, “It will be | aguin!’ 

: 8. — pees, 4. .On the care of ready when it is ready.” “Did you heat itt oried one to the other. 
childzen. 5. How to nurso a sick person. 6. What trated into parts untrodden before | ‘Here's coms beck again !"* sounded afresh, but 
do in eccidenta. "7. On the care of the akin. 8: O3 | b How far he pene'iiised man,mey be gathered from not oains St'a human Agare anywhere up there could be 
clethes. babies. geen. 
sale ee of some of the large game of Northem | **r,, ogotain arrived. “What's the matter,” be de. 


1s sorng te find numbers of le are 
poisoned in the finest air in the world. The evil real lies 
in the Ppecnged folly we display in our dwellings, 


ance of attention to 


is to caulk up all the ceams between the bo: inn with oAkum 
ol 


ld tarred rope 

little or nothing. It should be stuffed tightly in with a 
blunt knife, sa ag to fill up all the cracks I with the 
wood, that no ditt may ever get into them. You will take 

this trouble because yeu are # wise man, and not a fool. 
The history of the growth of a skin-cell is most 
interesting. As these microscopic colls by throwing 
off others, which do the liko in their turn, oe 
the source of food, they 


oupward, and farther from 


dwiadle, end will presently perish, but— ; 
Just before they die of starvation, they set: to work with 
urpose, manufacture & peculiar bony substance, 
partly, it iy suspected, out of their own, bodies, that gives 
firmness to the substance of the skin, to'the outside of the 
hair, and ferms the nails. Then they die,shrivel up, and, 
reaching the surface, lie in countless thousands in fine dust, 
whioly cag be akaken out in clouds at night from the inner- 


anoble 


most. garment, and 6 or 


forms the bloom on an infant's cheek. Next time you see 
this fine body-dust, refloct that it consists of the remains of 
your faithful servants who have died of starvation. Such 


are some of the wonders of the 


JOURNAL OF A YOYAGE 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.B.8. 
‘ (T. NeLsow anp Sons, Paternoster Row.) 


This is a re-issue of one of those standard books 
which will long outlive all that is merely popular, and 


‘he read -with un 
author to 


Jearning -by 


Duke of Argyll, whose estimate cannot be improved 


INETRENTH CENTURY, September, 1887 :— 

The most delighttul of Mr, Darwin's works is the first he 
ever wrote. It is his ‘“ Journal,” as jie’ naturalist of 
H.M.8. Beagle, in her ea aad voyage round the world, 


fram the of 1882 to 


jndiced, fixing v: nature & keer, trating, 
ant Guriees, but T eeariions, ehackivs Leng almost 
The thought of how little bidet , and of how 

y 


it, is the thonght which 


ce. When Man, the highest work of Nature | 


the saorel 
we bhava Darwin are befora he wea & Darwinian. 

His experience of Brazilian inns might, in past days, 
cave: bacon matched in many 4n. ‘house of ro- 
freahment for man and beast. ‘ 


i ancy half their time oe Be at any 
stufly, overcrowded, poison 
geod of the freah breezes of the day is quite 


One season, when I spent two months in Ross-shir and 
all drao; d 


 Y be bg doe the children. an 
the midst of fipest air in the warld, on account 
the closeness of the small rooms, and the fact that none 


In proof that our suthor is conscious of the import- 
smal] details, we quote a few 
sentences from “ How to be Healthy jn Ono Room” i— 

We wil) that you bave « clean jight room, not 


g 
s 
iB 
F 
H 
s 
6 


will 

after | , for even 

[any 1a the extreme of his conclusions, know 
y imyognedly be has added to the storp of human 


If @ person 


I fired ten times 


away. 


will testify :— 


which you and your wife and 


ow about 


* gentleman looked 


, whieh you can get for 


severa) hours. 


(CHATTO 


perves. 


brushed off the skin. This an 
outor or staff skin. 
ROUND THE WORLD, Br 


eye that came v 


interest. by generation 
ose who do not go with ite 


nearly the edd of 1896. It 
singularly oendid and 


we can learn 


‘woman & 


» cra’ 

advances towards a herd, the deer uently, aut of 
curiosity, approach to reconnoitre him. have hy this 
means idlled from one spot three out of the same herd. 
Although so tame and inquisitive, yet, when 


find haw Ute thy enced ge eee is s Bas aay 


and it was much more ball cut the 
ground than at the a of the rife. M vei Retitg 


rul i 
Thay are perfect horsemen, and are paid to haye |: 
elocted General Rosas as their chief from his skill and. 
prowess in ping gn to tho back of a wild horse, as: 
it was 


driven, and bringing 
He certainly ruled weu with 6 rod of iron, as this tale 


I heard one of his mad buffoons (for he keeps two, like 
the barons of old), relate the following :—'T wanted very 
much to hear a certain piece of music, 60 I went to the 
General two or three times to ask him. He said to me, 
‘Go about your business, I am engaged.’ I went a second 
time. He said, ‘If you come again I will punish you.’ 
A third time I asked. and he laughed. I rushed out of 
the tent, but it was too late. He ordered two soldjers to 
catch and stake we. I begged by all the saints he would 
let me off, bub it would not do. When the General laughs 
he spares neither med wan nor cound.” Tho poor, flighty 


his staking. This iva very severe punishment. Four posts 
are driven into the ground, and the man is extended by 
his arms and legs, borjzontally, and there left to stretch for 


THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOW, AND SKETCHES 
OF MARITIME LIFE, By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Mr. Cuarnx Rysseut bas the power of writing iu 
bright, vigorous English, with plenty of dash and 
thos, stirring tales of the imagination, which aro at 
jmes almost too vivid and roalistic to suit weak 
Tho romance which gives its titlo to tho whole 
book details the strange expericnces of a young fcllow 
who started in the pursuit of health, on a voyage round 
the world in a cralt called the Lady Churlotte. The 
et gee is described an “a little man of a dry 
comical cast of countenance. His lips con- 
tinuously lay apart in av odd sort of twist that was 
funny, as though the skin lay too taut upon him to 
keep his mouth shut. A semicircle of white beard, soft 
as smoke, went rolling, as it were, under his chin from 
one eer to the other. He had broken his nose when a 
outh, which heigtitened considerably the effect u 
the beholder of an-egger, nervous, twinkling of hia lett 


mate is depicted 
despairing face; 
navian, with ginger-coloured hair, trembling to the 
wind under the brim of his sou'-wester, and a face like 
a sheep, owing to his eyes being set well back upon his 


ears. 

~ This mate one day reported “a faint dribble of 
noise, like the voice of a woman singing.” After some | 
vain search in the darkness, the captain called out: 

“ Here's @ job that must be looked into. Get blue lights 
up, Mr. Jansen, and see what's to be revealed.” 

In a few moments a couple of port fires were pouring 
their brilliant showers into the night. They flashed up a 
wide surface of water. Clear in the blue dazzle under the 
bows, withia © bisctit.toss, there showed the ink-like fabric 
of a boat, with a slender fibre of mast upright in her, but 
without sail, and in the stern of her te faeer Cit pont 
grasping the hair that flowed down her breast with both 

ands, and staring at the ship in a motionless posture. 

The port fires burnt out. Instantly the singing recom- 
menced. There was no melody, no meaning in the notes. 
Tt was os if a little child seng to her doll, the voice being a 


This poor castaway, daft with despajr, was pre- 

hoard, than laugh 

pitecusly, 0nd Dont nerah with a shake of her 
in token of bér in 


It be hardly fair to reveal the strange events 
which follow rapidly upan this extraordinary addition | 


~ i 
RT TE 


wling close along the ground, slowly | « Jack's come back!" sounded the strange cry. “Some 


fellow sky- up there,” exied the captain, “ send 
@ plerking vP to soe what they can make of it,” . 
“Well ost or no ghost, here goes,” exclaimed the mate; 
OR | and, catching hold of the top-mast rigeing, he put his knee 
for op the edge of the top, and *Prevfarder} murdar! Th 
wi eighty yards ab one anim e bawied, er} mur under 
pve at 


exhausted, I was obliged to get upand halloo fill thedeer rab | curiosity and alarm, from the quarter-deok: 
; vA gir,” answered the mate, ‘‘if it isn'ta vulture.” 
The method employed by Gauchos to break in wild.| And soit was, The men smothered the bird ins hendker- 
horses has much chief, and brought him below. 


in common with the plan pursued 


this “ hyena of ocean,” though in the old time of tacks 
and sheots, when passengers and crew wero becalued 
for days and days, shark catching was the one diversivy 
which helped to pass tho time. Out of tho sport grew 
scorcs of storics, and ono of these, spoken of as “au 
Avcrican twister,” ruvs as follows :— 


The carpenter of a ship named the Jully Ananias died of 
Zanzibar. He was stitched up in the usual fashion, and a 
rindstone lashed to his feet to make him oink. 

he carpenter’s son, @ youngster who stood weeping at the 
gangway, leaned over to gaze at his fether as he clove tie 
water: but his foot slipped and down be went. At that 
instant @ great white shark swept round from the bow», an] 
father and son were out of sight in him ina minute. They 
baited a hook, and presently the monster was lashing th« 
quarter-deck. A few blows quieted him, when they heard 
@ sound as of cutting apd backing within, and then they 
distinguished the dead carpenter's voice, exclaimin., 
“Now abead, sonny, and hail the first craft 
you see.” The boy emerged, followed by the guind 
stone, and then by the carpenter, whose story was 
that he awoke, dreaming that he was going through a 
threshing weobine, end that something was digging ix! 
his back. So he offered the grindstone to the shark, whici: 
took the keen -edge. off its appetite. Presently, to his 
astonishment, his son arrived. The boy held the stone t, 
the cutting edges of the shark's digestion, whilst bis father 
put an edge on tha lad’s sheath knife. Suddenly they felt 
a bump on deck, cut at once, and so delivered themselve:! 


This is pot quite 60 tall a talo as that which tclls 
how a gigantic shark was attacked, killed, and cut 
open, when a full-rigged brig, with all sails set, wa: 


found within. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 


Unner the title, University Extension Series, Methuen 
and Co., 18, Bury Street, W.C., are bringing out books :u 
historical, literary, ard economio subjects, suitable for 
students or for home circles. Kach volume will bo complete 
in iteelf, and: each subject will be treated by able write! 
in the spirit’ of the movoment they are intended to Rooiol. 
Tho first which has been issued is ‘ The Industrial Ilis‘vty 
of England, by.H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., with maps. lt 
is an attempt to relate, in a short, simple furn, 
the main outlines. of England's industria history, 
and ‘it gives @ general view of the broad outlines of 
the pk of our wealth and industries, starting from before 
the Norman Conquest, snd tracing the subject through the 
great industrial evolution of the seventesnth century down 
to modern days ot depression and reform.——A rece 
addition to the Canterbury Poets, published by Wali: 
Scott, 24, Warwick Lane, is “The Painter Poets,” selected 
and edited, with an introduction and notes by Kineton 
Paskes, The editor tells us in his preface that the title s 
meant to include ters, sculptors, architects, musician, 
and poets. In this elastic list we find many names well 
known in art, and some of their songs and stanzas arc ©” 
such high merit as we may expect from such masters o! 
language aa Ruskin, Rossetti, Morris, Thackeray, and Hood. 
en ead Parchment is w collection of historical 
sketchés b . E. C, Ewald, published by Ward and 
pram _ a a A yeyey is given al 

@ strange doings of earty h days, and some mor 
serious papers are included, such as that which describes 
the history of our poole pe down to their storing in the 
Record ce. Weare 1a, for instance, of a person Wil 
in Mary’s reign did ride round about London in cart, fer 
he sold his wife to a butcher; that at tuesame period ama! 
was in the pillory at Cheapside because he had sold 

ta of strawberries, “the whioh the pot wes N° 

full, but Glled with fern ;” and that in 1701 
an order was affixed to the gates of St. James 


a corral into which it had becp 
it ‘back subducd to meckness. 


quite dolorous at the remembrance of 


AND Wnpts, Piccadilly. 2s.) 


ynear to a constant .”” The 
‘a man with a ‘black beard and a 
and the second mate as a Scandt- 


able to do no more 
tolerable thirst. | Will publishers-kindly send word as to the prices of books the 


: Seana for notice when thie information és nos given on the 
cover. 
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Over 50,000 Beds already sold by us. 
"l WEWHAM'S CELEBRATED AND DUSTED. 
LINCOLNSHIRE FEATHER BEDS. 


= mAuDA DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. Carriage Free at leas than Whalesale Prices. 
=m TOWER. | | Messrs. P. W. NEWHAM & Co. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices. 
No. 1.—Single Bed, Bolster and Pillow, 6ft. 3in. by 3ft. 6in., weighing 40Ib. ... ss (2 
No. 2.—Double Bed, Bolster, and 2 Pillows, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing 50ilb. ... 37/6 
No. 8.—Double Bed, Bolster, and 2 Pillows, 6ft. Gin. by 4ft. 6in., weighing 65lb. ... 41/3 


No. 4.—Extra Double-sized Bed, Bolster, & 2 Pillows, 6ft. Gin. by 5ft., weighing 65lb. 48/9 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET. 


Any sized Bed only 0d. per Ib., including Feathers in White (bordered) Tick, making, packing, wrapper, 


T HAS AT LAST BEES FOUND ABD 
ae PROYED 


war dreaded ef off disesses, Consumption. 


To Epis W, Anssests, M.D. Phil, U.8.A., 
RMS. i aoe A nee 


" uowledge of pulmonary diseases hes not P 
se tended to promote the success of =n fendtormerly served 
as a beacon 


‘ jotim of these cruel aflec.| | STemsdeat Linesinanin Carriage paid to any Station in the United Kingdom. SUPERIOR BEDS, Splendid Feathers, 
=" ri ie Se eas’ ec Pee wide repute, Linen Ticks, 1s. per lb. Samples of Feathers and Ticks, Price Liste, &c., post froe. E 


For the convenience of the public, several sizes, welahta: and qualities of Beds are made; and as the 


demand for cach Bod is large, a stock is rept ready mado, 60 that all orders may be executed the same day 
as receiv 

For the convenience of purchasers, we have opened Branches at 187, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
and 55, GREAT ANCOATS STREET, MANCHESTER, where Samples and 
Beds can be obtained personally, or by letter. 

All orders must be accompanied by Cheque or P.O.O. (which, as security 
to purchasers, may be post-dated ten days) payable to 


PB. W. NEWHAM & Co., 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


THOMAS DOWNES, 
55, Great Ancoats Street, Manchester; or 


THOMAS SMITH, 
178, Strand, London. 


Feathers only 9d. per lb. The Trade supplied. Please mention 
this paper. A great reduction on 3 or more Beds. 


eee Pillow Cases. TWO ones © GRIYOR F SRTRAIT 


Well e, J-buttons, work holes,| a 
OFFICE made, 3-b ed . 
(Limited). Linen, full size, only 8/9 for a dozen 


1 0 | OURIS f Ss. Authorised Capital - - - £1,000,000 pairs. Free Sample Pair, free by post, OP CHARGE, 

he on! d 
During the monthe of August and Septem: | Subeeribed Capital - - - 357500 /1/6; an enormous} nga marvellously you will be that rine ae haath tan 
ber I will make from remnants of Season's Paid-up Capital - - + - 71,500 riends and assist us in seouring orders, al:o 


Goods TROUSERS TO MEASURE at &. 9. Sasa arpe an eee that you guarantee to havo the picture suit- 
pr pair, or two pairs for 17s. Carriage paid. HEAD OFFICE; 28, OLD BROAD 8T., LONDON, E.C. Cc. WILLIAMSON, ably Tamed, So that the work will show to 


Chairm savuatege, Write your d addr 
it gueranteed. If not satisfactor your name an en very 
or money. Teinracd. 10 per caet xtra a4] Saurson 8. gee Een. (Director Lloyds 91, Edgware Road, LONDON, W. | plainlyon the beck of the photo. vou wish done, 
Sa WANT THC) For Ladies, Gen- 


connt on all orders orer's paite: (Woergetis | oe cee sais eee itatonce. It will bossfel cee: 
EYERY HOUSE SHOULD CONTAIN 


A pid dd nk COMPARY, 39, 
and pushing young men could make a good : tlawen'e and - iad eae figreet, Folkestone 
This is a rare opportanity for Tourists and ZACGH T DANCING, sets nvuiann seonr 
others requiring good hard-wearing pants. . 


ipecenis of our country, can be prevented. 
si, method of treatment can be fully in- 
cj into and all particulars found in 8 book 
has iccently published, entitled “The Cure 
Censuuption, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, 
j Catarth by a New Remedy.” It can be 
of any bookseller, or direct from the 
ther, Lynton House, Mighbury Quadrant, 
don, N., price 5s., or & emailer edition, 1s. 
rc buok ‘isan interesting addition to litera- 
a. it marke 8 new epoch in the treatment 
thee huherto supposed incurable diseases. 
ic dagnoses aro fully entered ito, and a 


pice vi 

WHE PREYENTION OF CONSUMPTION " 
bf scat interest, ‘The reader will hero find 
ala le hints, many of which entirely 
1.wc hope for ever, & great number of tho 
ideas in regard to treatment, and the 
hr joven beyond doubt that very few 
.indecd need be sent abroad; in fact, he 
dune this “feshion” es cruel and in- 
sy far had the craze proceeded to 
dvctims of consumption abroad, that 
tly one of the large steamship companies 
refused to take as passengers those fu 
4-enced stage of the disease. The chapter, 
vcr, which proves of the most vital in- 
st i. the one on treatment. Here the 
J; which has been used so successfully 
mien and also @ great number of typical 
.w different stages of the disease which 

leen cured. 
jelearp that already over 80,000 cases have 
psucceccfully treated, and we are compelled 
dmitthat his experience miust have great 


REAL IRISH TWEEDS. 


‘o speci our fine work, if you will send us 
to. of if, or any meinber of 

your ag ge wo will make you a fino life-size 
wo-Guines Crayon or Pastel Portrait FREE 


SS PICMORS aMmenge! 
‘res of two Bishops. 
‘unterstand that the diploma and|Se= 
Hur the “Red Cross"? has recently 
‘onerred upon the Kminent Specialist 
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J. 8. SYNDERCOMBE. 
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